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TRAITS OF AN ENGLISH WATERING 

PLACE. 
In one of those strolls through different parts of the 
country in which I have so often indulged myself, and 
in which I have always found so much enjoyment from 
the varieties of scenery and character which they laid 
open to me, I once came upon a watering-place on the 
coast, that afforded me no small matter for a day or 
two’s amusement. What could have been the cause 
of the setting up of such a place as a scene of fashion- 
able resort, it would be difficult to tell, except that it 
possessed a most bounteous provision of two great 
articles in demand in the autumnal months in cities— 
salt water and fresh air, for which a thousand incon- 
veniences would be endured. It was situated quite 
on the flat coast of a flat country, a few miles from 
one of its sea-ports, yet near enough to obtain speedily 
thence all those good things which hungry mortals 
require—and who are so hungry as people bathing in 
sea water, and imbibing sea air, and taking three times 
their usual exercise without being distinctly aware 
of it? 

Strolling along the coast, I found a good hotel, with 
all the usual marks of such an establishment about it. 
There were quantities of people loitering about the 
sands in front and in the garden, and other quantities 
looking out of windows with the sashes up; some of 
them, particularly the ladies, holding colloquies out of 
the windows of upper stories with some of the strollers 
below ; post-chaises, and gigs, and shandray carts, 
standing here and there in the side scenes ; a row of 
bathing-machines on the shore, awaiting the hour of 
the tide ; and a loud nivise of voices from a neighbour- 
ing bowling-green. ‘The odours of roasting and baking 
that came from the hotel, were of the most inviting 
description ; I inclined to take up my abode there for 
a few hours at least, but on entering, I found that as 
to obtaining a room, or a tithe of a room, or even a 
chair at the table of the ordinary, it was quite out of 
the question. “Lord bless you, sir,” said the land- 
lady, 2 woman of most surprising corporeal dimensions, 
in a white gown, an orange-coloured neckerchief, and 
@ large and very rosy face, as she stood before the bar, 
filling the whole width of the passage ; “ Lord bless 
you, sir, if you’d give me a thousand golden guineas in 
a silken purse, I should not know where to put you. 
‘We've turned hundreds and hundreds of most genteel 
people away, that we have, within this very week, and 
the house is fit to burst now, it’s so hugeous full. But 
you'll get accommodated at the town.” “ What 
town?” said I; “is there a town near?’ “Why, 
town we call it, but it’s the village, you know; it’s 
Fastside here, not more than a mile off; if you follow 
the bank along the shore, you'll go straight to it. You 
can’t miss it.” Accordingly, following the raised 
embankment along the shore, I soon descried Fastside, 
a few scattered cottages, placed amongst their respee- 
tive crofts and gardens, and here and there a farm- 
house, with its substantial array of ricks about it, 
denoting that the dwellers were well off in the world. 
But I soon found that all the cottages, and many of 
the farm-houses, had their boarders for the season, and 
that there was scarcely one but was full. I had the 
good luck to spy an equipage, and something like a 
departing group at the door of one of the cottages, and 
as it moved away, to find that I could liave the use of 
two rooms, a parlour and chamber over it, if I liked 
to go to the expense. “ Perhaps,” said the neat cot- 
tage housewife, “as a single gentleman, you may not 
like to occupy so much room, for just at this season 
we charge rather high.” “ And pray,” said I, “ what 
may be the enormous price you are charging for these 
rooms, then?” “Seven shillings a-week each room, 
and half-a-crown for attendance,” looking at me with 
an inquiring eye, as if apprehensive that I should be 
astounded at the sum. “What! the vast charge of 
sixteen and sixpence per week,” I replied, smiling, 
“for two rooms and attendance!” “Yes,” said the 


simple dame ; “ but then, you see, you will have to live 
besides, and it all comes to a good deal. But maybe 
you are a gentleman, that doesn’t mind a trifle.” 
Having assured her that there would, at all events, be 
no insurmountable obstacle in her terms, I entered 
and took possession of two as rustic and nicely clean 
rooms as could be found under such a humble roof. 
I had taken a fancy to spend a few days, or a 
week at least, there. It was a new scene, and 
peopled with new characters, that might be worth 
studying. The cottage stood in a thoroughly rural 
garden, full of peas, beans, and cabbages, with a little 
plot round the house, gay with marygolds, hollyhocks, 
and roses, and sweet with rosemary and lavender. 
The old dame’s husband was a shrimper, or fisher 
for shrimps, whom I soon came to see regularly tracing 
the edge of the tide with his old white horse and net 
hung behind him. She had, besides me, it seemed, 
another lodger, who, she assured me, “ was a very nice 
young man indeed, but, poor young gentleman, he 
enjoyed but very indifferent health. Sometimes I 
think he’s been crossed in love, for I happened to cast 
my eye on one of his books—he reads a power of 
books—and there was a deal about love in it. It was 
all in poetry, you see, and so on ; and then, again, I 
fancy he’s consumptive, though I wouldn’t like to say 
a word to him, lest it should cast him down, poor 
young man ; but he reads too much, in my opinion, a 
great deal too much ; he’s never without a book in his 
hands when he’s in doors ; and that’s not wholesome, 
you are sure, to be sitting so many hours in one pos- 
ture, and with his eyes fixed in one place. But God 
knows best what’s good for us all ; and I often wonder 
whether he has a mother. I should be sorely uneasy 
on his account, if I were her.” So the good dame 
ran on while she cooked me a mutton chop, and took 
an account of what tea and sugar and such things she 
must send for by the postman, who was their daily 
carrier to the town. I listened to her talk, and 
looked at the pot of balm of Gilead, and the red and 
white balsams standing in the cottage window, and 
the large sleek and well-fed tabby cat sleeping on the 
cushion of the old man’s chair, and was sure that I was 
in good hands, and grew quite fond of my quarters. 
Before the day was over, I became acquainted with 
the old shrimper, who came in after his journey to the 
next town with his shrimps, and who was as pictu- 
resque an old fellow as you would wish to see, and 
full of character and anecdotes of the wrecks and sea 
accidents on that coast for forty years past. I had 
been informed all about who were the neighbours in- 
habiting the other cottages and farms, and had a good 
inkling of their different characters too. I had walked 
out to the bank when the tide was up, and round the 
garden, and actually got into conversation with “the 
poor young man,” my fellow lodger. 

The next morning, I was up early, and out to re- 
connoitre the place and neighbourhood ; and this young 
man having found out that 1 was also addicted to the 
unwholesome practice of reading books, took at once 
a great fancy to me, and went with me as guide and 
cicerone. I found that all the mystery about him was, 
that he was a youth articled to an attorney in great 
practice, and had stooped over the desk a little too 
much, but was soon likely to be as strong and sound 
as ever, being neither consumptive nor crossed in love, 
although in love he certainly was. A more simple- 
hearted, good-natured fellow it was impossible could 
exist. He had the most profound admiration of all 
poets and philosophers, and read Goldsmith, Shenstone, 
, and Addison, with a relish that one would give a good 
deal for. As for Sir Walter Scott, and Lord Byron, 
and Tom Moore, he knew half of their voluminous 
poetical works by heart ; mention any fine 
| and he immediately spouted you the whole of it ; and 
| as for the Waverley Novels, he had evidently devoured 


| them entire, and was full of their wonders and charac- 


ters. Yet, thus fond of poetry and romance, it was 


| not the less true that he had a fancy for mathematics, 


and played on the fiddle and the flute into the bargain. 
Nor was this all the extent of his tastes : he had quite 
a penchant for natural history ; had he time, he de- 
clared, he would study botany, ornithology, geology, 
and conchology too ; and yet, although such a book- 
worm himself, he seemed to enjoy the company of the 
other visitors there who never read at all. There was 
a whole troop that he made acquaintance with, and 
whose characters he sketched to me, particularly those 
of a merry set who lodged at a cottage opposite, where 
he often went to amuse them with his fiddle. As my 
business was to see what were the characters and the 
amusements of such a place, I desired him to introduce 
me to them, but in the first place to let us run a little 
over the country. 

The country was rich and flat, divided into great 
meadows full of luxuriant grass, grazed by herds of 
fine cattle, and surrounded by noble trees, which 
served to break up the monotony of the landscape. 
Here and there you saw the tall, square, substan- 
tial tower of a village church peeping over its sur- 
rounding screen of noble elms. We were accustomed 
to stroll into these churchyards, admiring the singu- 
larly large and excellent churches, all of solid stone ; 
the spacious grave-yard and the large heavy head- 
stones, adorned with carved skulls and cross-bones ; 
and gilded angels with long trumpets figured above 
the simple epitaphs of the departed villagers. ‘The 
farm-houses, too, surrounded also with tall elms, and 
with a great air of wealth and comfort, drew our 
attention. As we approached nearer to the sea, the 
country was more destitute of wood ; consisted of very 
large fields of corn, then beginning to change into the 
rich hues of ripeness ; fields also of woad, a plant used 
in dyeing, and there extensively cultivated ; and these 
fields intersected no longer by hedges, but by deep 
wide ditches called dykes, in which grew plenty of 
reeds, water-flags, a tall and splendid species of marsh 
ranunculus (Z?.lingua) and yellow and white water-lilies. 
As we drew near to the village, if village such scat- 
tered dwellings could be called, we were struck with 
the peculiar aspect of the dry lanes, and the plants 
which grew there, so different to those of an inland 
neighbourhood. They were exactly such as Crabbe 
has described them in such a situation :-— 

There, fed by food they love, to rankest size, 

Around the dwelling docks and wo1mwood rise ; 

Here the strong mallow strikes her slimy root ; 

Here the dull nightshade hangs her deadly fruit ; 

On hills of dust the henbane’s faded green, 

And pencilled flower of sickly scent is seen ; 

At the wall’s base the fiery nettle springs, 

With fruit globose and fierce with poisoned stings. 

Above, the growth of many a year, is spread 

The yellow level of the stonecrop’s bed ; 

In every chink delights the fern to grow, 

With glossy leaf and tawny bloom below. 
The great embankment secured all this from the in- 
vasion of the sea, and, winding along the flat sands, 
formed a delightful walk when the tide was roaring 
up against it. Here also the male portion of the 
visitors came to bathe ; and when the tide was up, no- 
thing could be more delicious. They could undress 
on the sunny sward of the mound at whatever distance 
from the others they pleased, for there were many 
miles of the bank; and the waves dashing gently 

inst the grassy slope, received them on a secure 

and smooth sand, at a depth sufficient to allow them 
either to wade or swim. ‘They generally, however, 
undressed near enough to swim or wade in company, 
and to splash one another and play all manner of 
practical jokes. 

When the tide was out, from this bank you had a 
view of a great extent of level sands, monotonous 
enough in themselves, but animated by the view of 
vessels in full sail passing along the Channel to or 
from the neighbouring port, and by the flight and 
cries of the sea-birds. Along these sands we ranged 
every day to a great distance, collecting shells, leaping 
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the narrow channels of salt water left in the hollows, 
shooting gulls, watching the shrimps that were float- 
ing in the tide, and amusing ourselves with the crabs, 
which, left in the _ in the strand, were running 
sideways here and there in great trepidation, yet never 
so much alarmed as not to be hee ms seize and de- 
vour those of their own speeies that were less in per- 
sonal bulk and prowess than themselves. Then, again, 
we found a good deal of employment in botanising 
amongst the patches of sea-wilderness, which were not 
so often submersed by the tide as to destroy the vege- 
tation altogether, or to produce only fucus and other 
sea-weeds. ‘The rest-harrow, the eringo with its ceru- 
lean leaves, the stag’s-horn plantain, the glasswort or 
common = the true) samphire—these and many 
others had all an interest for us. In one place we 
found the sea-convolvulus blowing in its rich and pro- 
digal beauty on the sands ; and then we came to wild 
hills of sand thrown up by the billows of ages, a whole 
region of desolation, overgrown with the sea-wheat, and 
the tall yellow stems and umbels of the wild celery. 
Such was the scenery ; the le of the cottages 
were generally fishermen, with their families ; and 
the visitors, farmers and persons of that class, often 
with their families. At the house opposite us, as I 
have said, was the merriest crew. My friend the 
young lawyer was in the habit of running in and out 
amongst them as he pleased. He proposed that we 
should go and dine with them, as they had a sort of 
ordinary table, where you could dine at a fixed and 
very moderate charge, as all charges indeed were 
there. Llere we found about a dozen people. One, 
who ap ared and proved an old gentleman-farmer, a 
Mr Milly, always took the head of the table; and a 
merrier mortal could not have been there, except he 
who occupied the other end, a fellow of infinite jest, 
like Sir John Falstaff, and to the full as corpulent 


daughter too. It was a merry family. Surely never 
could care have found a way into their house. Not 
even the young man’s brown complexion could give 
him a care ; it only furnished him with a joke, and 
made laughter contagious. Never could the old man 
have been so fat, had care been able to lay hold on him. 
The whole of that huge bulk was a mass of rejoicing. 
How his eyes did shine and twinkle with delight as he 
sang ! what silent nog played around his mouth, 
and stole over his ruddy cheeks, like gleams of plea- 
santest lightning of a summer’s night, as he lifted his 
glass to his Sool, and listened to some one else! But, 
alas ! all his mirth was well nigh closed one day. He 
was tempted by the fineness of the weather into the 
tide, contrary to his wont, and his doctor’s order. Some 
one suddenly missed him ; all looked round ; at a dis- 
tance something like a buoy was seen floating ; it was 
Sir John ; his fat floated ; his head had gone down like 
a stone ; they just pulled him up time enough to save 
him, but he was blacker in the face than ever his son 
had been in the cradle, and got a fright that spoiled 
all his mirth for some days. 

But there was a ball at the hotel, and every bod 
was off to it; all except Wilson, who was not well, 
and myself, who staid to keep him company. Even 
grave John Farn, in his drab suit and jack-boots, 
would go. Who would have thought that there was 
such a taste for pleasure in John Farn? John Farn 
was very fond of hearing Wilson and myself talk of 
books. He would come to our cottage, and sit and 
listen for hours to our conversation, or take up some 
-of our books himself, and read. I perceived that there 
was an appetite for knowledge in him that had never 
been called out, because it had had nothing to feed on ; 
but it was clear that it would soon, if it was in the 
way of aliment and excitement, become fearfully 


Who and what he was, I know not, save that he was a 
most fat and merry fellow, and went by the name of 
Sir John between the young lawyer, whom I shall 
call Wilson, and myself. This joyous old gentleman 
had his wife and son and dau fiter with him. The 
son was a young man as fond of a practical joke as his 
father was of a verbal one ; nay, he was not short of a 
verbal one too, on occasions. He was of a remarkably 
dark-brown complexion, and on some one asking him 
how he came to be so dark, when the rest of his family 
were fair, he at once replied, “Oh, can’t you fancy 
how that was! It happened when I was a child in 
the cradle. I got turned on my face, and had like to 
have been smothered. I got so black in the face, I 
have never recovered my colour again. My mother 
ean tell you all about it—can’t you, mother?” At 
this repartee all the company laughed heartily, and 
truly it was a company that could laugh heartily. 
They had merry hearts. ‘Then there was a good 
worthy farmer of the real old school. I was near 
saying that John Farn was old, but, in fact, he was 
not more than five-and-thirty, but his gravity gave 
him an appearance of something like age. He was 
dressed in a suit of drab, with an ample coat of the 
Sera old farmerly cut, and jatk-boots like a trooper. 
tt John Farn had a deal of sober sound sense, and a 
mind that, had it been called out, would have been 
found noble. I became very fond of John. The rest 
were young farmers and tradesmen full of youth and 
life. “They had brought their horses with them, and 
some of them gigs, and were fond of all mounting and 
scouring =—y on the shore for milés together. 

e t business, indeed, was to bathe, and eat 
and drink, and ridesor walk, and play at quoits or 
bowls. If the tide was up early in the morning, all 
would be up and out, and have their dip before break- 
fast. ‘Then they would come back hungry as hunters, 
and devour their coffee, beef, and broiled ham, and 
shrimps fresh from the cauldron, and then out, some 
to ride round to have a look at the neighbouring 
farms, or on the shore to see the fishing smacks go out 
orcome in. Others got to quoits or bowls till dinner; 
and after a hearty meal and a good long chat, they 
would slowly saunter up to the hotel, and see what 
company was there, and take a glass and a pipe with 
some of them, and see the newspaper, and perhaps 
have a game at bowls there, and then back to tea ; 
after which they grew very social, and called on the 
other boarders at the cottages near, and strolled out 
with the ladies to the bank, which was not far off ; 
and so wiled the time away till supper. Four meals 
a-day did they regularly sit down to, and enjoy them- 
selves as much as if they had not eaten for a day or 
two, praising all the time the wonderful property of 
sea-air for getting an a. As sure as shrimps 
appeared at breakfast, soles at supper ; and after 
supper one drew out his bottle of wine, and another 
got his brandy and water, and all grew merry. Those 
that liked it took a pipe, and it cinoved, nobod 
There was plenty of joking and laughter, that it wou 
have done the most fastidious good to hear, and as 
much wit, and perhaps a good deal more, than where 
there does not exist the same freedom. More jo- 
vial evenings I never saw. Wilson gave them a tune 
on his flute, or took his fiddle; they cleared the 
floor of the largest room, invited some of the neigh- 
bouring visitors who had wives or daughters with 
them, and had a dance. On such evenings Sir John 
Falstaff sat in the | bay window of the apartment 


for coolness, and wiped his brow, and sang his merriest 
songs. His songs were all merry, and he had a host 
of them : it was a wonder where he had picked them 
him, sometimes his wife and 


up. His son often joined 


vor When he found the name of Dryden in 
a volume, he declared that he was born in the same 
parish. He put the book into his pocket, and was 
missed all that day. Somebody, by chance, saw him 
issue out of a great reed bed roe 8 evening ; he had 
read the volume through, and declared that he should 
think ten times better of his parish now for having 

roduced such a man. Who would have thought that 
Soke Farn, the Northamptonshire farmer and grazier, 
and who had lived all his life amongst bullocks, and 
whose whole talk was of them, would have fastened thus 
suddenly on a volume of Dryden’s poems? But John 
used to accompany Wilson and myself, botanising along 
the shore and the inland cg ; and it was curious to 
see with what a grave enthusiasm he would climb in 
his great jack-boots over the roughest fences ; how he 
would leap across those wide dykes ; how he would 
splash through the salt-water pools and streams to tear 
up a flower or a sea-weed that we wanted ; and with 
what an earnest eye he would look and listen as we 
mentioned its name, and pointed out its class in the 
volume, or related its uses! There was an undiscovered 
world, and a great one, in the soul of that John Farn. 

The more ! saw of that man, the more I liked him. 
The stores of yet unstirred life, both of intellect and 
feeling in his frame, became every day more strongly 
apparent. He would sit with us on the sea-bank for 
hours watching the tide come up, or watching its pla 
and the play of light and shadow over it when at flood, 
and drink down greedily all that was said of this or 
other countries, all that had in it knowledge of any 
kind. His whole body seemed full of the joyous ex- 
citement of a youth that in years should have passed 
over him, but was yet unspent, and was now only found. 
He rose up one day and said, “ Let us hire a ship and 
sail out to some other country.” At the moment we 
laughed at the idea, but John Farn persisted with the 
utmost gravity in his proposal, and eventually we did 
hire a smack, and sailed across to Norfolk. e visited 
Lynn ; walked over the grounds of the school where 
Eugene Aram was an usher when he was taken for 
the murder ; and nothing but the threatening of the 
weather would have prevented us crossing over to the 
Continent. As it was, it was delightful to see the 
childlike enjoyment with which that grave man saw 
the breezy expanse of ocean, the fiery colour of its 
waters as the vessel cut through them in the night, 
the seals that lay on a mid-sea rock as we sailed along, 
= the birds of ocean screaming and plunging in its 

illows. 

There was a legion of things in the bosom of John 
Farn that he knew nothing of all the years that he 
had been buying and selling cattle, but were now all 
bursting to the light with a startling vigour. I wonder 
whether they have since troubled him like blind giants 
groping their way to the face of heaven, or whether, 
amid his cattle and his quiet fields, they have collapsed 
again into dim and unconscious dreams ; but the last 
action which I witnessed in him, made me sure that 
his moral feeling was as noble as I suspected his in- 
tellectual strength to be great. 

There was a robbery at Uriah Sparey’s. Money 
and other articles were missed from the packages 
of the guests. The suspicion fell on a servant girl. 
Great was the stir, the inquiry, and the indigna- 
tion. Mrs Uriah Sparey was vehement in her wrath. 
She insisted that the affair should not be talked of 
lest it should bring discredit on her house ; but to 
satisfy her guests, she would turn the girl out of it that 
instant. The girl with tears protested her innocence, 
but in vain. hen she came to open her own box, 
she declared that she was robbed too. Her wages, and 
the money given her by visitors, were all gone. Mrs 
Sparey exclaimed, that “never did she see such an 


instance of guilty art as this! The girl to remove 
from herself the charge of theft, to pretend that she 
herself was robbed !” 

If the girl was guilty, she most admirably affected 
innocence ; if she was of a thievish nature, never did 
nature so defend vice under the fair shield of virtuous 
lineaments. All saw and felt this; all had been much 
— with the appearance and behav:sur of the gi 

er vows of innocence were now most natural ; 
tears fell with all the hot vehemence of wronged truth ; 
she earnestly implored that every search and every 
inquiry should be made, that she might at least in 
her character ; her money she cared little for. But 
Mrs Uriah Sparey only exclaimed, “ Minx! get out 
of my house! I see what you want ; you want to fix 
the theft upon me !” ‘Ail started at that singular 
exclamation, and fixed their eyes on Mrs Sparey ; she 
coloured ; but no one spoke. The girl stood weeping 
by the door. Then said John Farn, “Go home, my 
girl, go home, and let thy father and mother see into 
the matter for thee.” At these words, the girl, whose 
tears were before flowing fast but freely, burst into a 
sudden paroxysm of sobs and cries, and wrung her 
hands in agony. “ What is the matter?” asked John 
Farn ; “has the poor girl no parents!” “ Yes, yes !” 
she exclaimed, suddenly looking at him, and the tears 
stopping as if choked in their bed ; “ but how can I 
go to them with the name of a thief?” The colour 
passed from her face, and she laid hold on a chair to 
save herself from falling. “Mary!” said John Farn, 
“T will not say who is the thief ; but this I say, I will 
hire thee for a year and a day, and there is a guinea 
for earnest, ad another to pay thy coach fare down. 
Be at my house in a fortnight, and till then go and 
see thy mother. Let them call thee thief that dare !” 
With that he rose up, gave Mary his address, paid his 
bill to Mrs Sparey, and marched out of the house with 
his little round portmanteau under his arm. We all 
hurried out after him, gave him by turns a hearty 
rattling shake of the hand as he was about to mount 
his horse ; and that was the last I saw of John Farn. 
I know no more of him, yet would I, at a venture, 
rather take the heart of that man, though compelled 
to take the long drab coat and the jack-boots with it, 
than that of many a lord with his robes of state, and 
all his lands and tenements besides. 

Such were a few days and their real incidents passed 
by me at a rural watering-place some years ago. 


MOVING SAND-HILLS. 

Tue phenomenon of a moving hill of sand is by no 
means an uncommon one on various parts of the 
earth’s surface, and, not unfrequently, whole villages 
and towns have thereby been overwhelmed and de- 
stroyed. To such shifting mounds the name of dunes 
is usually given by geologists, and from a similar root 
the more familiar term of downs seems to be derived. 
Dunes or downs of sand are commonly found within a 
short way of the sea-shore, being composed of the fine 
particles cast up by the waves, and afterwards dried 
in the sun, and carried inland to a greater or lesser 
distance by the wind. The coasts of Holland present 
an example of vast quantities of detritus taken down 
to the sea in the first instance by rivers, and subse- 
quently thrown back upon the land, forming long 
chains of sand-hills or downs. The shores of France, 
Spain, and various other countries, exhibit the same 
phenomena at particular points. On the shores of 
the Bay of Biseay, moving sands are so common as to 
have occasioned much injury to the land and the in- 
habitants, both in early and recent times. About the 

ear 1770, a whole village near St Pol de Leon, in 
Brittan , was so completely buried by one great move- 
ment of drift-sand, that nothing could be seen of it 
but the spire of the church. In the same region, 
aecording to Cuvier, these dunes are at this 
covering large tracts of land. They advance with 
irresistible force, burying forests in their route, and 
impelling before them lakes of fresh water, derived 
from the rains which cannot find a way through them 
into the sea. “One village in the department of the 
Landes, named Mimisan, has been struggling for 
twenty years inst them ; and one sand-hill, more 
than siaty feet high, may be said to be seen advancing 
hourly. In 1802, the propelled lakes invaded five-fine 
farms belonging to Saint Julien ; they have long since 
covered a Roman causeway leading from 
to Bayonne, and which was seen about forty years 
since, when the waters were yet in a low state. 
river Adour, also, has been turned more than a thou- 
sand toises out of its former course by the same 
causes.” Ten other villages in the Landes, the author 
ost now quoted tells us, have advancing sand- 

lls in their immediate vicinity, which threaten them 
with slow but sure destruction. In truth, it is wrong 
to say slow destruction, for the progressive movement 
of the dunes in the Landes has calculated at not 
less than sizty, and in some cases seventy-two feet, per 
annum. 

Sometimes assuming the shape of conical mounds, 
and sometimes appearing in the form of flat heaps or 
masses, these shifting sands have also done much harm 
at different periods on the British coasts. In Suffolk, 
in the year 1688, part of Downham (a name ominously 
indicative of the character of the district) was over- 
whelmed by sands which had begun to move, about 
one hundred years before, from a point about five 
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miles to the south-west. The drifting mass travelled 
over the intervening distance in the course of the 
century, and cov: more than a thousand acres of 
Jand. On the north coast of Cornwall,’a considerable 
extent of country has been inundated by sands, con- 
stituting hills several hundred feet in height. So 
completely have these vast mounds shifted their whole 
bulk from spot to spot, that the ruins of ancient 
buildings, originally overwhelmed by them, have again 
been laid bare in the rear of their line of progress. A 

of old coins was found in the same situation in one 
mstance, by which a guess could be made at the pe- 
riod of entombment. The changes had certainly occu- 
pied many centuries. 

Sand-hills or dunes appear to be composed in many 
instances of comminuted shells, mingled with the 
river-borne matter, and with the particles derived 
from the attrition of sea-shore shingles. On the western 
coast of the Hebrides, which feel the whole force of 
the Atlantic waves, there are, as might be expected, 

masses of sand thrown ashore, forming in some 
patches of several miles in length, and at other 
ints constituting hillocks from twenty to sixty feet 
“This sand (says Mr is con- 
stantly drifting ; and in some places islands have 
been formed by the removal of isthmi. The sand 
consists almost entirely of comminuted shells.” The 
same writer gives a curious proof of the ease with 
which sand of this description is transported from spot 
tospot by the winds. ‘Though this shell-sand is usually 
rather coarse in the grain, yet, during high and dry 
winds, “by the rubbing of its particles on each other, 
a sort of dust is formed, which at a distance resembles 
smoke, and which, in the island of Berneray, I have 
seen driven into the sea to the distance of upwards of 
two miles, appearing like a thin white fog.” Doubtless 
the admixture of this shell-sand, from its brittleness 
and lightness, increases greatly the ease, in many cases, 
with which dunes are moved by the breeze. The 
coast of the Netherlands, as has already been men- 
tioned in the present work, is lined with sand-hills 
formed by the action of the wind on the shore, and 
these hills now constitute the best protection to the 
low countries against the encroaching tendencies of 
the sea. 

Many other examples of these sand-hill phenomena 
might be selected ; but enough has been said regarding 
sea-borne sands. There are drifting sands of a different 
character, which have effected far greater changes onthe 
face of the earth, and have far more deeply influenced 
the comforts and affected the lives of its inhabitants. 
‘What were the original limits of the desert-sands, and 
what the former condition of many regions now 
covered by them, it is scarcely possible to determine ; 
but certain it is, that they have shifted to an immense 
extent within the knowledge of man, and have pro- 
duced deplorable consequences. By the action, seem- 
ingly, of the west winds, the sands of the African 
interior have been graqually foreed in more and more 
upon the banks of the Nile, until: they have engulfed 
many cities, and the ruins of cities, and have covered 
a great portion of the tillage lands of Egypt. The 
number of cities, towns, and villages, thus effaced from 
the earth, is too large to be calculated. The French 
traveller, Denon, tells us that their summits still 

pear externally in many instances, and feelingly 
observes, that “nothing can be more melancholy than 
to walk over villages swallowed up by the desert-sands, 
to trample under foot their roofs, to strike against 
the peaks of their temples, and to reflect that here 
were cultivated fields, that here grew lofty trees, and 
that here were even the homes and habitations of men 
—and that all have vanished!” These remarks will 
bring to the mind of many readers the buried con- 
dition in which the majority of the recovered seulp- 
tures and monuments of Nes were found, and 
particularly the great Sphinx, the base of which ex- 
traordinary piece of sculpture was sunk thirty or forty 
feet in the sands, having little more than its massive 
head above ground, to point out where it stood. Al- 
though the desert-sands, however, have wrought such 
vast apparent ruin, by swallowing up the glorious 
monuments of past ages, there is a degree of consola- 
tion to be derived from this very fact—this very en- 

ent. The sands are in one sense conservators 
of the things they entomb. By no other mode of in- 
terment or keeping, could the fine sculptures, stuccoes, 
and ——- discovered by Burckhardt, Beechey, 
and Belzoni, have been handed down to us in so perfect 
a state. Mr Lyall, who makes this remark, points it 
out, also, as not improbable, that the sands which have 
shifted may shift again, and in such a manner that 
“many a town and temple of higher antiquity than 
Thebes or Memphis may one day re-appear in their 
original integrity, and a of the gloom which over- 
hangs the history of earlier nations be dispelled.” 

But, alas ! the numberless human lives which the 
desert-sands have destroyed, can never thus be restored 
to the A of day. Whole caravans, numbering 
individually hundreds of followers, have been over- 
whelmed in this way, in various lines of travel, as well 
in Asia as in Africa. In Arabia, as we are informed 

Burckhardt, the bones of dead men and camels are 

principal guides of the pilgrim. The sands which 
cause the greater of these deaths come usually in 
the form of a wind, bearing fine particles on its wings, 
which blind and suffocate the ecdotunsine who chance 
to be in their path. Bruce had an opportunity of 
elosely observing these sand-winds or simooms, so 
closely, in truth, as to make his own position extremely 


dangerous. They move along in columns of great 
height, in a whirlwind fashion, and well defined in 
their outline and extent. In the same countries, 
sands also move slowly along the earth, as the dunes 
of Europe move ; but the chief source of fear and 
destruction to travellers is the whirling sand-wind. 
Captain Lyon’s experience of central Africa corre- 
sponds with the observations of Denham and Burck- 
hardt. When near Soudah “we did 
not see (he says) the least appearance of vegetation, 
but skeletons of animals, which had 
died of fatigue on the desert, and occasionally the grave 
of some human bei The sand-winds never cause 
the carcasses left on the ground to change places, for 
in ashort time a mound is formed round them, and 
they become stationary.” 

4 commencing this paper, it was merely our pur- 
pose to notice the immediate effects of shifting sands, 
whether in the shape of dunes, downs, or simooms, 
upon the face of the earth, as well as upon the condi- 
tion of those who move thereon. Their ultimate and 
more comprehensive consequences, in a geographical as 
well as a geological point of view, it was not our purpose 
to inquire into. But it may be observed that these 
effects are a and important. In many places, 
where the shifting sands, originally of a moving cha- 
racter, have finally become stationary, and have re- 
mained so for a considerable period, their masses have 
assumed the shape of sandstone, or of firm and fixed 
rock. In Cornwall, where the moving period can 
almost be determined, some portions of the dunes are 
now so indurated as to be used for building purposes. 
Such is the case, also, in og Magee places. ‘These 
mobile sands, therefore, must be viewed as powerful 
agents in changing, renewing, and re-arranging the 
solid crust of the globe. In other respects, their influ- 
ence is equally powerful, for there cannot be a doubt 
that they have altered, and are still altering, toa great 
extent, the appearance and productive capabilities of 
large regions to the east, north, and north-east of the 
central African deserts whence they came. To them 
many geographers attribute the changes which seem 
to have taken place in Arabia, Arabia Petra, and 
Palestine. A great part of these countries was once 
fertile to a and extremely populous, 
as we learn from the most authentic records, corro 
rated by existing and visible ruins. The same regions 
are now, to a great extent, but a barren, sandy, rocky 
desert, and it has been feared that the sands will, in 
time, overrun all Lesser Asia, if not other countries 
still farther away. ‘There is this hope and solacement, 
however, attending the worst view of the subject, that 
their agency must be paralysed, in a great measure, as 
they approach temperate or cold latitudes. ‘The ten- 
dency to induration will always increase with the 
diminution of temperature. e have sea-dunes, it is 
true, in Europe, but these are endurable evils com- 
pared with the shifting sands and simooms of the 
desert ; and these, it is to be trusted, Furope can never 
see, as long as the present order of things exists. 


ADVENTURE OF A CANADIAN TRADER. 
In the month of November 1771, David Ramsay, a 
merchant who had emigrated from Scotland to the 
Canadas, and had devoted himself to the employment 
of trading with the Indians, set out on one of his cus- 
tomary expeditions, for the prosecution of this profit- 
able but precarious traffic. Accompanied only by a 
younger brother newly come from the mother country, 
a lad of about sixteen years old, Ramsay launched his 
small boat, laden with a variety of Indian goods, 
upon Lake Erie, along which he coasted until he 
reached the mouth of a river which falls into it, at a 
distance of 150 miles from Fort Erie. He ascended 
this stream a considerable way, before fixing on a spot 
to winter in, according to his usual custom on such 
occasions. The place he ultimately selected was in 
the bounds of a well-frequented hunting-ground, where 
he thought he would be in the way to make exchanges 
with the Indians for their furs and skins. Near to 
this spot was the residence of a single Pawnee family, 
consisting of one man, with his two squaws and 
two children. From these people Ramsay met with 
an amicable reception, and immediately began to 
build a log-house for the shelter of himself and his 
brother, with their goods. With great labour he 
succeeded in constructing a strong hut of piled 
the interior of which he divided into two rooms, the 
innermost intended for holding the goods, and for 
sleeping in. A strong partition, with a low door in 
it, separated the two apartments, and gave a promise 
of seeurity to the persons and property of the inmates. 
It was late in December ere Ramsay completed 
his task, and the river on whose banks he fixed 
his location was firmly frozen up for the season. Just 
at this time, three Indians of the Chippewaw nation 
came to the place, and built a hut near to that of the 
trader, as a residence for themselves during the winter 
hunt. Ramsay soon saw reason to fear both these 
men and his Pawnee neighbours. were not at 
the pains, indeed, to conceal their mischievous feelings 
towards him ; and as it was impossible for him to alter 
his till spring up the navi- 
n, he foun opt a conciliatory, 
with om, as he was but 


too much at their mercy. He was obliged to 
them rum when they demanded it, and to credit them 
with goods Ay | chose All did 
not satisfy them, and they gave him ints of 
their inclination to treat him as the Saint 
Indians had recently treated another Englishman, 
who had “made private property of his goods,” and 
had been put to death in consequence. 

Ramsay became convinced that he and his poor 
brother must fall a sacrifice to these savages, and a 
circumstance occurred in January which only stren 
ened this conviction. Two Indian youths arrived at 
the hut of the Pawnee, on their way from Detroit to 
Niagara, and about the neck of one of them hung a 
broad belt of wampum, eight or nine inches long, 
which the trader knew to be the emblem—the fiery 
eross—of Indian war. The Indians noticed his atten- 
tion to the belt, and a rg Ae him that it was 
the belt of peace ; a remark which confirmed him in 
his suspicion that a general war with the whites was in 
agitation, on the plea of which the savages were sure 
to fall on him at once. He accordingly became still 
more on his guard, kept his muskets always loaded, 
and fixed a sharp strong iron spear to a pole, by way 
of a defensive weapon. ‘The return of the Pawnee 
from escorting the two youths on a part of their way 
to Niagara, brought on the crisis which the trader 
had apprehended. The three SE pee: and the 
Pawnee approached his hut with all the formalities 
of Indian warfare, and commanded him to deliver up 
to them blankets, ammunition, and rum. Ramsay, a 
man of intrepid heart and powerful frame, answered 
them from his little castle with a direct and firm 
refusal, adding, that they had already got from him 
much more than they would ever pay, or ever intended 
to pay. “ War will come with the leaves of spring,” 
eried one of the a scornfully, “ and then will 
you be sufficiently paid.” However, the resistance of 

amsay seemed debe unexpected by them. Uttering 
conjointly one of their frightful ae they retired to 
some distance to consult together. ‘They did not 
venture on further measures, either then or after- 
wards, but advanced day after day in the same man- 
ner, pouring forth the most violent threats, and using 
every means to intimidate Ramsay into submission. 
The dauntless trader gave them ever the same firm 
reply. 

Sie time in February, one of the Chippewaws 
to whom Ramsay had done some favour formerly, 
came privately to him, and said that the Chippewaws 
were going away, and that he could not leave the place 
without informing the trader that the Pawnee and his 
squaws were resolved to take his life and goods. Ram- 
say at first thought there was some finesse here; but 
the three Chippewaws did go away, and came back no 
more. After this time, the Pawnee squaws approached 
almost daily to his hut, with cords round their waists, 
and tomahawks stuck in them, as if to take a prisoner. 
‘These seem to have been merely menaces. About the 
middle of March, when the moon was nearly full, one 
of the squaws came to Ramsay, and begged for a ew 
of rum, declaring that two of the family were ill. He 
gave her a small cupful. On the same night, about 
twelve o’clock, one of the children came to the hut, 
and by the like entreaties moved the trader to give 
away a similar quantity a second time. Expecting to 
be troubled no more, Ramsay composed himself to 
rest, but was again aroused by the voices of the two 
Pawnee children, beseeching for admittance. One of 
these children was a girl nearly twelve years old, and 
the other a boy of lesser age. On asking the girl why 
she made the request, she said that the Pawnee was 
“threatening to kill and eat her brother, and he never 
broke his word.” Ramsay knew not what to think of 
this; but he considered internally that the children 
could scarcely do him any harm, and permitted them 
to come into the inner room, where they lay down on 
the floor to sleep. 

Even under these precarious circumstances the 
trader fell asleep. He was awakened, about two in 
the morning, by repeated strokes on the partition- 
door, and springing up, saw through the chinks of the 
logs that a blazing fire had been kindled in the outer 
epetienant, beside which stood the two squaws, while 
the Pawnee was planted before the partition-door, 
striking at it with an axe, with all his might. Ram- 
say called to him to desist instantly, otherwise he 
would fire upon him. The savage paid no attention, 
but, with a powerful blow, split open the greater part 
of the door. Seizing the spear-headed pole, Ramsay 
made a thrust at the other’s breast through the aper- 
ture. The lunge had not force enough to hurt the 
Pawnee, who, with another heavy blow, broke open 
the door altogether. The trader saw that the next 
fall of the axe would be upon his own head, and there 
being now nothing between them, he drove the spear 
into the breast of the Indian with such force, that the 
effort brought him down upon the floor of the outer 
apartment, above the body of his mortally wounded 
foe. Before he could recover his feet, he received a 
violent stroke from one of the squaws with a hea 
stick or bar of wood. Had it alighted on his head, 
would have stunned him meer but it struck his 

shoulder ; and ere the blow could be repeated, he had 
pct sy and dealt his assailant a thrust 
which brought her to the ground. Turning 
he had just time to avoid by a spring the long glittez- 
ing knife which the other squaw raised to plunge 
into his unprotected back. A third time he made a 


lunge with the deadly spear, and his third assailant 
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fell on the floor beside the others. The almost entire pealed in OF flew upon the 
nakedness of their bodies, and the thick coarse nature ion to his hearers, saying, ou angry @ new weapon, and passed t ife into hi 
of the weapon, devel Ghoated , which were in the | Chippewaws uniformly res nded i No?" and when | heart. The noise by this time had awakened the in- 


few seconds. 
moonlight looked in on a bloody scene 
the little hut of the wilds. 


i self-defence in every successive stroke he 
gave, looked on the three bleeding bodies for a time in 
a sort of stupor. When the of the dying 
sounds that broke on the stillness of 
the scene were the weeping voices of the Indian chil- 
A remembrance of the necessity for removing 
all evidences of the catastrophe before any other In- 
dians could possibly come to the spot, aroused the 
trader from his trance. Before daylight, he had dug 
a pit, and interred the three bodies. A heavy snow, 
then falling, hid all marks of blood and other traces 
out of doors, while those inside the hut were removed 
eeee means. In the course of the succeeding day, 
y dismantled the Pawnee hut, and conveyed its 
mats, &c., across the ice to a retired valley, where he 
set to work and raised a new hut of small size, for 
the reception of his brother and the Indian children. 
His chief motive for this was to ensure his brother’s 
safety, and we may also suppose that he was unwilling 
to give any Indian visitors an ey of examin- 
ing the children. When he left the new hut, he 
charged his brother, if he heard the report of fire- 
arms from the other log-house, to quit the place, and 

make the best of his way to the white settlements. 
No human being, however, came near Ramsay, and 
on the 4th of April the ice began to break up. With 
all possible speed, the trader hauled his boat to the 
river, and having embarked his goods, began to de- 
scend towards Lake Erie, with his brother and the 
ung Indians. The latter he could not think of 
rting, and he reflected, moreover, that 7 might 
be useful as witnesses in justifying him before the 
colonial tribunals. Lake Erie was of ice, and the 
course of the little party, after their entrance on it, 
was perilous and painful. On the 17th of April, Ram- 
say saw a canoe with two Indians. Believing war to 
have begun between the whites and red men, he pre- 
pared for an attack, but on their approach he recog- 
nised one of the men to be a Chippewaw with whom 
he had passed a winter formerly. On being spoken 
to, this Indian said that he was hunting along the 
shore with his companion, and that no others were 
with them. They said that “they would visit him 
when he got ashore.” After parting with them, the 
trader spoke to the girl. “Do you wish to see the 
out red again?” said he. “I have seen enough of 
,” replied the young Indian. Encouraged by her 
answer, Ramsay requested her to say nothing of the 
mg catastrophe, and she promised to do so. Next 
y the trader effected a landing, and constructed a 
rude ayy eee hut or tent, as the ice was too heavy 
on the lake to permit him yet to proceed with pru- 
dence towards Fort Erie. His brother and the two 
children were out collecting wood for fuel, when four 
Chippewaw men, with two squaws and several young 
children, landed from two canoes, and made for the 
hut. The appearance of two additional men, contrary 
Ramsay in t ief that war n begun. He 
concealed a knife in his belt as they a proached, and 
threw on his blanket-coat to hide it. W hen the party 
came up, they unceremoniously helped themselves to 
the contents of a pot which was on the fire, and asked 
for rum. y said he never drew rum himself, 
but when his companion came with the children from 
the woods, he would give them some. When his 
brother did come with the children, he could not avoid 
giving them the ram. The Indians asked to whom 
the two children belon The bold trader’s heart 
beat thick at the question. He answered, that they 
were the children of a white man and an Indian 
mother. “Girl,” said one of the men, “are you the 
child girl, pe rom re- 
ven eelings, or from mere want of guile, at once 

msay heard in this word the knell of fate to him- 
self and his brother. aos instantaneously to 
make an appeal to the justice of the Indians, he sprang 
to his feet, drew his knife, and struck a tree by his 
side with it, uttering at the same time one of those 
prefatory cries or yells by which the red orators in- 
voke attention to their harangues. “ You know me,” 
he began, remap» one of the Chippewaws, and using 
the Indian style of discourse, as well as their language ; 
“ T have lived with you. I have been by your side in 
the hunt, and have slept with you by the hearth. Did 
I ever you, or any of the sons of my Great 
Father?” ‘The Chippewaw filled up the with a 
“No.” “I came peacefully and confidingly among 
the Indians to buy from them their furs, and to give 
them blankets in exchange, that the snows might not 
chill them and their squaws. I came to give them 
youwer, that they might have plenty of venison in 
rl I came to give them every thing that 
could render their lives comfortable. Do Is a 
lief’ In the same manner as formerly, the Chippe- 
waws replied in the tive, and Ramsay went on to 
disclose the whole truth respecting the death of the 
Pawnees, describing the gifts he had made them, their 
in and the assault they had finally perpe- 
t inter- 


trated by night, with all its consequences. 


the story was told, they applauded Ramsay’s conduct. 
“You are brave,” said they ; “ you have done right. 
The Pawnees are wicked men—they are dogs !” 

Notwithstanding these expressions, Ramsay, being 
persuaded that war had been declared, still thought 
that the Chippewaws could not be friendly to him, 
whatever they might think of his behaviour to the 
Pawnees. He embark 4 
ately on the lake, erring that course, althoug' 
wy Be had now eo set, to the risk of passing a 
night with the Chippewaws. As he was preparing to 
enter the boat, he missed the two children, and asked 
the squaws where they were. “They are gone to the 
woods,” was the answer. ‘The trader sent his brother 
to look for them, and in the mean time he himself 
stood leaning on his fusee, keeping a careful look about 
him. The four Chippewaws came up to him at this 
moment, and entered into familiar conversation with 
him; but when he turned his eye for one instant 
in the direction where he looked for his brother, the 
Indians rushed upon him simultaneously, disarmed 
him, and pinioned his arms above the elbow. The 
then led him back to the fire, and one of them struc 
him a violent blow in the face, which caused a severe 
bleeding from the nose and mouth, and made him 
indeed believe his jaw to be broken. He spoke not a 
word, but sat with downcast eyes till he heard the 
moanings of his brother, who on his return had also 
been seized and bound. The love of an elder brother 
for a younger one is a pure and beautiful feeling. The 
boy was to Ramsay a memorial of home, a sacred de- 

it committed to his charge by a tender mother. 

e exclaimed, “You are men! do not hurt a harmless 
boy. I am your captive. Dispose of me as you will, 
but do not injure the boy.” e Indians made no 
reply, but placed the lad on the opposite side of the 
fire from his brother, and across its flickering light 
the two looked their last farewells, as they then 
thought, to each other. 

The sun had by this time set. The Indians demanded 
rum from Ramsay, and the boy was temporarily un- 
bound in order to get it from the boat. Two of the 
savages went with him and brought back a small 
kettleful, which they began to drink immediately. 
The other two Indians, however, would not taste it, 
but compelled Ramsay, on pain of instant death, to 
drink as much as the others. Meanwhile, one of the 
squaws patrolled round the party with a watchful 
eye, while the other woman frequently told the trader 
to “pray, for his hours were few.” The men, too, 
entertained him with the repeated announcement 
that he would be burned to-morrow on the fire before 
him. In this manner the time, till the kettle, 
which held little less than half a gallon, was emptied 
by the two Indians and Ramsay. The savages again 
requested to have it filled, and the boy went a second 
time to the boat. He did not bring it quite full, and 
when the angry Indians demanded the cause, the 
trader said the boy did not understand the Indian 
tongue well, but if they would let him give the lad 
directions in his native speech, he would fill it up. 
The Indians assented, and Ramsay, aware that the 
knew some English, cried to his brother, “ Fill it full, 
and slip a gully into ilka ane o’ your hose when ye’re 
there.’ The boy understood well; but while he was 
looking for the knives, the patrolling squaw, who had 
followed and watched him, exclaimed, in screaming 
tones, “ Kill your prisoner! The boy is searching for 
weapons!” Two knives were instantly raised for 
execution, when Ramsay cried, “The squaw is mis- 
taken. Let me call the boy, and you may search him.” 
He then loudly called to his brother, telling him again 
in Seotch to leave the knives, or “gullies.” Happily, 
the boy could not find them, and this danger — 
by. The same two Indians began to the second kettle, 
and became deeply intoxicated. With brandished 
knives, they compelled Ramsay to take cup for cup 
with them. In spite of the danger of his situation, 
the liquor took its effect upon him, and about twelve 
o'clock, as he thought, he fell asleep. 

In after life he never any recollection of the 
dreadful scene that attended his awakening. The 
younger Ramsay, who could not sleep, related that the 
two sober Indians sat apart in consultation, for some 
time after David seemed to fall into a slumber. At 
length, one of them moved stealthily across to Ram- 
say, and the boy saw the knife raised, ready for the 
stab, in the Indian’s hand. But the assassin seemed 
to have stumbled on the foot of Ramsay, or otherwise 
disturbed him, for the boy saw his brother make a 
rapid clutch with his hand, and seize the arm or hand 
of the Indian in which the knife was. The struggle 
between them had not lasted a moment, when the os 
by one powerful effort, slipped his arms from the co 
with which the drunken men had bound them, and 
darting to the side of the other sober Indian, who 
was intent only on watching for Ramsay’s death 
groan, snate the knife from his hand. The boy 
was in another instant at the side of his brother, and 
had divided his bonds. Ramsay, as we have said, was 
a powerful man. He had now the additional strength 

madness ; for desperation, the sudden awakening, 
and the wild draughts of liquor he had taken, 
him little else than a maniac. He wrested the knife 
from the Indian the instant his arms were free, 
wounded him, and would have killed him on the spot 
had not the man fled. Ramsay, without the delay of 


toxicated men. Ramsay bounded upon them like a wild 
beast, and struck them down one after another, ere 
they could gather their faculties or think of resistance. 
The awful state of excitement in which the trader’s 
mind was, may be guessed from the fact, that he killed 
one of the children also. The squaws fled from the 

t with the others. Incapable of thought himself, 
| seen was led hurriedly to the boat by his brother. 
But the tale of blood was not yet complete. The first 
Indian, having returned and possessed himself of aknife, 
followed the trader to the boat. A struggle took place 
on the edge of the water, which was there knee deep. 
Both men fell into it, and from that grapple the In- 
dian never rose. His blood dyed the waters of his 
native Erie. 

The brothers reached Fort Erie on the 4th of May, 
after a most painful passage ; for they never again 
approached the shore. Ramsay immediately told his 
story to the officers of the Fort, and delivered himself 
up into their hands. He was soon after sent with his 
brother to Niagara, to be examined in presence of a 
Chippewaw chief and several principal warriors of the 
nation. The “patrolling” squaw and the Pawnee girl 
were present. The result was an acquittal by the 
a warriors. But, as colonial justice de- 
manded a more regular trial, Ramsay was sent to 
Montreal, where he suffered an imprisonment of 
several months. He was finally liberated and as- 
soilzied, no accuser appearing against him. 

The scene of these bloody incidents is no longer the 
habitation of red men. Chippewaw and Pawnee hunt 
the moose no more on the shores of Lake Erie. 

[We derive the foregoing from a manuscript veo- 
lume, written by a gentleman who was engaged in 
the American war.] 


MISS ROBERTS’S EAST INDIA VOYAGER. 
In this recently published volume,* all persons bound 
for India, and to be employed either in the civil or 
military service, will find, as far as we can judge, much 
useful advice respecting matters requiring their atten- 
tion, particularly as to choice of a vessel and cabin, 
and the necessary outfit of clothes and other articles. 
So much advice of one kind and another is indeed 
given by the authoress, who has been in India, and 
can speak of many things from personal experience, 
that we should imagine the perusal of the book must 
be indispensable to the “ outward bound.” For those 
also who wish to proceed, as it were, post haste b 
Alexandria and the Red Sea, there are some valuab 
hints. We perceive from this part of the volume 
that the journey by the Alexandrian route is performed 
as follows :—London to Paris; Paris to Lyons and 
Marseilles ; thence by steam-boat, touching at Leg- 
horn and Naples, to Malta; and by another steamer 
from Malta to Alexandria ; from Alexandria by canal 
to the Nile, and onwards by boat to Cairo ; thence b 
a land journey on donkeys to Suez; down the 

Sea from Suez to Bombay, touching at Mocha—total 
— of time from London to Bombay, sixty-one days, 
and expense, L.153, 19s. 9d. It may be added, that in 
certain seasons the navigation of the Red Sea is un- 
safe, or at least troublesome, on t of its exp 

to sudden and heavy squalls; and this, we are afraid, 
will ever prevent it from becoming a line of route to 
India for re traffic. 

By way of presenting a specimen of Miss Roberts’s 
observations and advices, we select the following pas- 
sages, adi to cadets :—“'There are numerous 
persons who, if living in any part of Europe, would 
manage to find occupation for their time, who are in 
India utterly unable to discover a method of employ- 
ing many hours of leisure, and ‘ore become a 
prey to ennui: mili men have frequently a con- 
siderable quantity of spare time upon their hands ; and 
should they accustom themselves to bestow it wholly 
upon the billiard room, they will suffer proportionately 
when that resource fails them, as it often must, since 
there are numerous stations in the country unprovided 
with such a refuge for the destitute. It is therefore 
of infinite importance to the youth who has obtained 
a cadetship, that he should cultivate and encourage 
some useful pursuit ; and so great now is the spread o. 
intelligence, and the facilities of acquiring knowl 
are so many, that few need go out to India wholly 
dependent upon society for the means of ili 
time. ‘Those who have a taste for drawing will 
in it an inexhaustible source of amusement, and should 


will likewise be found oumnay useful, buildings 


* London, Madden and Company, Leadenhall Strect. 


chest, most fatal. 1ey all died within a short time 
after the infliction of their wounds, which had itself 
that night in 
who had acted under the momentary and pressing | 
| lose no opportunity whatever in obtaining proficiency 
| in — from nature. ‘The -_ of architecture 
places, having to construct their own bungalows, 
stables, or outhouses of various kinds. A competent 
knowledge of the art of surveying and making —_ 
will frequently advance a young officer, who can 
himself useful to government when taking possession 
of new territory, and civil as well as military engi- 
neering may be studied with great nee ee by officers 
not to that particular branch of the service. 
Instances frequently occur when it is of consequence 
that some person should be found upon the spot ade- 
quate to the undertaking of works of importance, 
XUM 


XUM 
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which otherwise must be until the arrival 
of an officer of engineers. principles of road 
making should always be 

i i ; and, in 
fact, an acquaintance with mechanics of every kind 


y ignorant of science, and 
who, though following with great precision the in- 
structions which they receive, can originate nothing. 
Many officers in India superintend of 
their own carriages, turning out ve' ndsome equi- 
poges in remote stations where a vehicle of the ‘ind 

never been seen before ; others make up articles 
of furniture in the same way in their own houses, for 
labour being cheap, and the greater of the mate- 
rials required at hand, there is no difficulty whatsoever 
in procuring any thing after a given pattern. ‘The 
armourer of a native regiment made some excellent 
Italian irons from a model cut in paper, while a com- 
mon carpenter constructed bird 
though he had never seen any thing of the kind before, 
from a cut in phos boom and strung with 
cotton 

A piece of garden ground is usually attached to 
every European residence in India, and excepting in 
large stations, where experienced gardeners are attain- 
able, its productiveness, particularly with respect to 
European vegetables, must in a very t measure 
depend upon the owner of the mansion. ‘The Mallees, 
or gardeners, are in India generally stationary, an 
> to the garden, and coming into the service 

the new tenant, instead of following the fortunes ot 
the late resident. These men, if left to themselves, 
will fill the ground with tobacco plants, and other 
things convertible to their own use, either for family 
consumption or for sale. It will be necessary to sup- 
ply them with the seeds for exotics of every kind, and 
slips of pot herbs, which may easily be conveyed from 
station to station in mould. ‘To an early riser the care 
and culture of a garden affords delightful occupation ; 
it will also give employment to the hour which marks 
the sun’s decline, and, likewise, during many days in 
the rainy season, as well as the cold weather, the 
period in which it is most interesting, European vege- 
tables being planted immediately after the rains have 
ceased. 

A love of natural history opens endless fields of 
pleasurable research to those who have encouraged a 
taste for it ; but at the same time, it must be said 
that the enthusiastic pursuit of any one of its branches 
may prove fatal to the party thus ardently engaged 
in it. India, unfortunately, can show a list of victims 
who have lost their lives from exposure to the climate, 
in their unwearicd desire to extend their acquaintance 
with the wild tribes of the jungle, and to enrich their 
collections of specimens. Geology cannot always be 
followed up without peril, since it too often leads men 
who are devoted to this interesting branch of science, 
to remain out under» burning sun much longer than 
is consistent with safety ; pursued with moderation, 
and a due regard to health, however, it forms a delight- 

resource, every day revealing new and valuable 
products in a country, of which, hitherto, compara- 
tively speaking, little or nothing has been known. 

Beautiful and interesting collections of birds may 
be made in India at a small cost of trouble or expense ; 
their skins, as well as those of other animals, may be 
kept unstuffed till after their arrival in England, with 
very little disadvantage to their capability of being set 
up in all their pristine beauty. It is advisable not to 
remove the skull bone, as that materially assists in pre- 
serving the shape of the head. The following receipt 
for a solution which has been found very effectual, is 
given for the purpose of enabling the traveller, either 
at sea or on shore, to enrich his collection with what- 
ever interesting animal may fall in his way. ‘Take of 
common soap, or shavings, four drachms ; gumarabic 
in powder, two ditto ; white oxide of arsenic in powder, 
six grains ; boil these ingredients in four ounces of 
water, for about twenty minutes, taking care to stir it 
well during the time, and label the bottle which con- 
tains it with the word ‘poison.’ This solution is to 
be laid on sparingly on the inside of the skin with a 
brush or feather: two or three applications will in 
are suffice for the p . A deal box lined with 

foil, similar to that which guards the interior of a 
tea-chest, is recommended as the best depositary for a 
traveller’s museum ; and when the skins are perfectly 
dried, they may be placed between layers of cotton, 
well peppered, or impregnated with camphor. In all 
the bazaars of India, a sced is sold which is very effec- 
tual in Keeping off the attacks of insects, and will 
always be supplied by native servants for the. purpose. 
The presence of a naturalist as a passenger on board 
ship 1s exceedingly desirable, since nothing can contri- 
bute more ae to the amusements and the em- 
mem of a voyage, than scientific researches 

irected towards objects of general interest. A taste 
is hereby diffused among persons who never troubled 
themselves before about natural philosophy ; and those 
who may have found the study to be ps and unpro- 
ductive, perceive its t utility, and find their en- 
joyments materially increased in looking at common 
objects with a view to ascertain their peculiar pro- 
perties, the manner of their formation, and the uses 
to which they may be applied. Although it may be 
desirable to attain the very highest degree of science 
in every department undertaken by the student, slight 
observations upon any thing new or striking which 


meets the eye of a traveller, are of importance in 


directing the attention of more ex ced persons 
to the subject. The periodicals of India afford great 
facilities to those who desire to make the fruits of their 
researches known. Vast quantities of the most useful 
information are to be found in these valuable produc- 
tions, as yet almost wholly supported by amateur 
contributors, who, neither writing for money, nor 
ambitious of shining by their style, communicate the 
results of their experience in an easy, 

manner, very much to the purpose.” 


THE SCOTT-BALLANTYNE CONTROVERSY. 
Tuis is a painful subject ; but, having touched upon 
it a twelvemonth ago, a regard for impartiality makes 
it necessary that we should bring it down to the pre- 
sent date, when, we would hope, it has been laid at 
rest for ever. In the interval, Mr Lockhart has re- 
plied to the first pamphlet of the Ballantynes, using 
a title for his publication which we would rather avoid 
transferring to these pages; and the Trustees of Mr 
James Ballantyne have in turn replied to this. The 
result of the whole we shall now endeavour to present 
in an intelligible though necessarily compressed form 
to our readers. 

We must first remind them that the controversy 
took its rise in the view which Mr Lockhart origi- 
nally chose to take of the nature and consequences of 
Seott’s connection with the two Ballantynes. The 
brothers, conjunctly and severally, were represented 
in his Life of Scott, as needy adventurers, who 
contrived to entangle Sir Walter, in an hour the 
blackest in his calendar, in business connections with 
them ; who hung upon him like dead-weights, and 
dissipated his funds at all hands during a long succes- 
sion of years; and who ultimately brought him to 
bankruptcy and ruin. Sir Walter Scott, on the 
other hand, was studiously put forward in the light 
of a gentleman of birth and fortune, who, with- 
out having any personal taste or turn for business, 
allowed himself, out of a weak and incomprehensible 
liking for the individuals alluded to, to become com- 
mercially implicated with them ; and who, producing 
by the exercise of his great talents vast annual sums, 
in addition to his handsome income from other sources, 
permitted his reckless and unworthy associates, year 
after year, to apply to their own ends, and squander at 


pleasure, the whole or the main part of his unparalleled. 


earnings, without ever once troubling himself about 
the manner in which the fruits of his toil were dis- 
posed of, or reflecting what involvements, over and 
above all, these unscrupulous ners, having his 
name and credit at command, might be hourly amass- 
ing, to fall all one day upon his own heedless and un- 
aided shoulders. 

The first pamphlet of the Trustees put, as we 
thought, a ccaientiy different face upon the mat- 
ter; and such was the general impression on the 
public mind, if we are to judge from the remarks of 
the newspaper press. Next, however, came Mr Lock- 
hart’s pamphlet, renewing all the former charges in an 

vated form, and producing documents and cal- 
culations to substantiate them. He asserts, at the 
very outset, that when the copartnery between Scott 
and Ballantyne was formed in 1805, the latter, 
though his stock appeared equal, was largély in 
debt ; but as he advances no evidence to prove this, 
with the exception of one obviously perverted re- 
mark of the ‘Trustees, the assertion need not detain 
us. The | , however, is a comp of a tan- 
gible kind. Alluding to the accounts of the copart- 
nery for the first half year, Mr Lockhart sarcas- 
tically observes, “It must be allowed James starts 
well. During the first six months of the concern, his 
rofits, according to his own accounts, were L.366, 
Tas. lld.: his monied drafts were, according to the 
same documents, for the same period, L.1193, 0s. 6d.” 
He contrives to make this charge appear in a ve 
strong light ; but the Trustees, in their second publi- 
cation, overturn it by a simple statement. The 
greater of the L.1193 was made up of sums, for 
outstanding debts due to himself, which he received 
as alone entitled to them, though he at the same time 
transferred them into the company’s hands, and 
entered them sccordingly in the boo The Trus- 
tees complain, with much ap’ ce of justice, of 
Mr Loc ’s having overlooked the opposite side of 
the account, which would have explained this matter. 
But his error does not stop with the first half year. 
Continuing his examination step by step, he arrives 
at the following conclusions :—James Ballantyne’s 
profits from 1805 to 1809, were, in all, L 9s. 10d., 
and his personal drafts L.5963, 12s. 3d. ; while Scott’s 
rofits were L.1968, 4s. 11d. and his drafts L.1391, 
. 3d. “Thus,” he continues, “ while Scott left un- 
drawn of his share of the profits the sum of L.577, 2s. 
8d., the careful and prudent tradesman, James, had 
overdrawn his share by no less than L.2027, 2s. 5d.” 
It is difficult to say by what term such assertions as 
these should be characterised, when it appears from 
an accurate examination of the cery accounts on which 
they are ostensibly based, and of which the Trustees 


have printed an abstract in their Reply, that James 


Ballantyne’s drafts exceeded his just and unques- 
tionable dues by no more than by L.148, instead of 
L.2027; and that Scott, in place of leaving L.557 
undrawn, left but 1.286 (fractionals omitted). It 
was from the proceeds of old accounts, as has been 
said, not company funds, that Ballantyne’s excess of 
drafts was made ; and to understand the cause of his 
drawing such large sums of money in the years men- 
tioned, it must be remembered that he was solel 
liable for all outstanding engagements previous to 1805. 
These he had to settle; and hence, those very drafts 
upon which the accusation against him is founded, 
might really have been made at the call and instigation 
of the other partner, who could not but be anxious to 
see the concern freed from all its previous obligations. 
But, however the money was applied, it is clear enough 
that Mr Ballantyne was not guilty of the plundering 
over-drafts upon the common funds of the company, 
with which Mr Lockhart directly charges him. What 
he took was his own ; for an excess at any particular 
term of L.148 is not worthy of notice in so large a 
concern. At an immediately preceding term we find 
a surplus of L.343 in his farour, and soon. Besides, 
the fact that Scott only drew L.100 from the business 
during the first year, is carefully paraded by Mr Lock- 
hart, while the drafts of the succeeding years are as 
carefully kept in the background. Sir Walter’s de- 
mands ae sence increased, and in 1809 he drew 
L.724, being nearly (not, as the ‘Trustees incorrectly 
sy, upuesll of) L.200 more than his year’s profits, 
which amounted to L.550. 

In 1809, the copartnery was placed on a new footing, 
but the partners were left by it in the same relative 
position. After this arrangement was entered into, a 
new and most remarkable transaction characterised 
the history of the concern. To pay floating debts, 
and give the house the advantage of ready capital, 
orperenly, Scott gave a loan to the company of 

3000, or rather increased some small previous loans 
to that amount. At this period money could be got 
from the banks at six, or at most at seven per cent. ; 
yet, upon the avowed plea that “ the state of his family 
required that he should make the most” of his money, 
he charged “ the company with interest at the rate of 
Jifteen per cent.” When we remember that Ballan- 
tyne was the two-thirds partner, and that, conse- 
quently, two-thirds of this usurious burden fell upon 
him, the transaction assumes an as widely at 
variance, to say the least of it, with Mr Lockhart’s 
representations of the unselfish thoughtlessness of 
Scott in his pecuniary dealings with the company. 
Lockhart, following Scott, speaks of this fifteen per 
cent. as “trade interest,” thereby implying that it 
was a common thing for a partner lending money 
to a company to receive such interest. But it ap- 
pears that such a term is as great a novelty in com- 
mercial language, as the transaction or rather exaction 
itself is in commercial dealings. Iowever, supposing 
that a lending partner had some claim to such a “ trade 
interest,” certainly Major Scott, who lent L.1200 of this 
money, and who actually got a security for the sum 
on the company’s premises, had no right to “trade 
interest.” Yet for his money he received 15 per cent. 
Mr Lockhart, indeed, says that “ Scott never received 
interest upon any of his advances [any part of this 
1.3000, which was advanced in separate sums] except 
once or twice.” ag 4 in their usual way, the 
very best possible, the ‘Trustees present a portion of 
the company’s accounts, showing that “ from Whit- 
sunday 1 to Martinmas 81 1, Scott received 
L.1446 as interest on his advances.” ‘Tolerable inte- 
rest, indeed, in three and a half years, for less than 
L.3000! This whole affair is a strange one, but the 
strangest part of it all is, that Scott, when new ar- 
rangements were entered into in 1816 and 1822, 
appears to have charged this whole L.3000 as a debt 
due to him by James Ballantyne Bg: y, although 
it was cléarly a company debt, with a share of which 
Sir Walter, notwithstanding his being the lender, was 
unquestionably chargeable. 

“While the printing establishment of James Bal- 
lantyne and Company was thus prosperocus—while its 
celebrity was daily increasing, and its profits averaged 
above L.2000 per annum—in an evil hour the book- 
selling and publishing house of John Ballantyne and 
Company was projected.” No man who looks atten- 
tively at the account given of its commencement and 
history in the “ Life” itself, can doubt for an instant 
that the planning, establishing, conducting, and ruin- 
ing of this concern, were the work of Scott, and Scott 
alone. Every important work issued by the publishing 
house was sted by Scott ; and the grossly injudi- 
cious nature of almost every one of these speculations 
brought speedy ruin on the business. Of all the works 
thus produced, a work called “ Tixall Poetry,” and the 
“ Edinburgh Annual Register,” were perhaps the most 
ruinous. ‘Lhe first was got ap at an expense of L.2500, 
and scarcely a copy sold. The second caused, while it 
lasted, a dead loss of L.1000 a-year. “Could a concern, 
so conducted, possibly f searing ” the Trustees well may 
ask. According to James Ballantyne’s calculation, 
15,000 pounds worth of unsaleable stock had been cre- 
ated by these adventures. Scott, by his own show- 


ing, put into the publishing affair only L.1500. Can 
we wonder, then, that the concern came to be sus- 
tained solely and entirely upon accommodation paper ? 
Besides, “the presses of the printing-office were eps 
constantly at work on the heavy jobs of the publishing 
concern : but it is easy to see that, when the publishers 


were labouring to meet their engagements te strangers, 


may turned to g account in India, w =| 
: Europeans are continually thrown amongst expert | 
| 
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those to their printers would be the last to be provided 
for.’ The debts to the printing-office ren lunpaid, 
or, what is the same thing, were paid in bills which were 
never retired, and were left finally afloat on the sole 
responsibility of the printing company. Supposing 
this to be so, let the reader mark the consequence. 
James Ballantyne was a one-fourth sharer in the pub- 
lishing house, and a two-thirds sharer in the pains 
concern. Sir Walter Scott was a one-half sharer in 
the former, and a one-third in 
the publishing house paid its debt to the printing- 
office, James would have paid a fourth, 
and received two-thirds ; Sir Walter would have paid 
one-half, and received one-third. Observe, therefore, 
that Ballantyne was in the situation of a large loser 
by the non-payment of the debt, but Seott in the 
position actually of a gainer! ‘The injustice of this 
sort of transfer seems to have escaped the notice of 
the Trustees. 1 

However, such leoseness of dealing was now of little 
moment. The printing concern had become fairly 
involved in a multitude of obligations and responsi- 
bilities, almost entirely, it is shown by the Trustees, 
in consequence of its connection with the publishing 
house ; and Scott, conscious, seemingly, that he was 
the cause of all this, took the whole affair upon his 
shoulders in 1816. James Ballantyne, having now 
taken upon himself new responsibilities of a domestic 
nature, seems to have been glad to escape into the 
situation of a salaried servant, giving up the whole 
stock and funds to Scott, on condition that the latter, 
while becoming proprietor of all, should become re- 
sponsible for ail. We find no account in any of the 
papers before us, of the amount of the liabilities of 
the company in 1816. In the year 1522, when Bal- 
lantyne again became a partner, the current bills for 
which the company was answerable had accumulated 
to L.36,000. Referring expressly to the interveni 
period, Lockhart says, “ Scott, on his part, continued, 
as of old, too much occupied with his own romantic crea- 
tions, to have much time for minute scrutiny of his 
commercial affairs.” Besides many other documents 
of similar import, there are letters of the date under 
consideration from Scott to Ballantyne, which alone 
render this statement absolutely ludicrous, showing, 
as they do, that Sir Walter watched monthly, daily, 
hourly, over the concern, was cognisant of its most 
minute transactions, and alone planned all the neces- 
sary ways and means to carry it on. As to the cause 
of the progressive increase of the company’s liabilities, 
when we remember that Scott, previous to 1821, had 
laid out L.29,083 in land alone ; that this land subse- 
quently cost large sums in draining, planting, and 
enclosing, and yielded for a long time not one penny 
in return ; that he was spending vast sums on the 
building and furnishing of Abbotsford ; that his out- 
lay on objects of virta was in itself very great ; and, 
moreover, that he had indulged in a most lavish style 
of hospitality for some years previously—we shall then 
find a cause, and the only cause, adequate to the pro- 
duction of such an effect. And that this was the cause, 
is proved by numberless documents in the Reply of 
the Trustees. 

James Ballantyne again became a partner in 1822, 
but the state of matters was in no way altered. Sir 
Walter continued, as between 1816 and 1822, to be 
the true manager of the company’s pecuniary affairs, 
and the mass of floating bills went on increasing, 
through the operation of the same causes as formerly. 
There was this difference only, that, whereas Scott 
had drawn, between 1816 and 1822, the whole profits 
of the printing-office,,the proper business of which 
still continued prosperous, James Ballantyne now got 
his share as partner, according to the new arrange- 
ment. Mr Lockhart states, that “from May 1822 toJa- 
nuary 1526, James Ballantyne drew from the business 
the sum of L.9331, 15s. 6d. “ He was bound by the 
company contract (of 1822) not to take more than 
L.500 a-year, or about L.1750; so that here is an 
overdraft on the part of Ballantyne, in direct violation 
of the contract, of no less than L.7581, 15s. 5d. If we 
compute interest on this insane expendityre, we shall 
bring it considerably above L.8000!” Mr Lockhart 
further says, that these “ sums are taken from accounts 
in Ballantyne’s own handwriting.” This last assertion 
(say the Trustees) “is grossly untrue.” They then 
show, from accounts in the printer’s handwriting, 
that, deducting cash payments into the business, the 
cash drafts of Ballantyne amounted to L.5356, 3s. 34d. 
during the period in question, and that his real share 
of profits, and of the proceeds of novels published, 
amounted to L.9100. ‘Thus, so far from drawing be- 
yond his dues at all events, he left in the business an 
undrawn surplus in his favour of L.3743, 16s. 84d. 
“ If he deviated (say the Trustees) from the arrange- 
ment that the partners were to limit their drafts to 
L.500 a-year, Scott did so to an enormously greater 
amount.” In fact, the arrangement appears to have 
been tacitly set aside by both, almost as soon as 
made. This did not affect the issue, which was brought 
on in 1826 by the failure of Hurst and Company, and 
Constable and Company, with which latter firm Bal- 
lantyne and Company were deeply connected by a 
reciprocal a of bill acceptances. The single 
liabilities of Ballantyne and Company amounted to 


L.46,000, and by the failure of the two other com 
nies mentioned, these were increased to L. This 
wag the close of the affair. 

Awumber of lesser circumstances adduced by Mr 
Lockhart against Mr James Ballantyne are satisfac- 


torily explained in the second pamphlet of the Trustees. 
These chiefly refer to the habits of Mr Bal- 
lantyne, which Mr Lockhart would fain fix as not less 
extravagant than his mode of conducting his business 
was lax and negligent. The showings of the Trustees 
on the first point speak for themselves, and we would 
add that, from what we can recollect of the domestic 
habits of Mr Ballantyne, they did not appear by any 
means extraordinary for a man gaining between one 
and two thousand a-year by his business, while we can 
say with equal confidence, from what we have ascer- 
tained through our own experience and that of friends, 
that his printing-office was decidedly the most ably 
and carefully managed, for all ends with which its 
customers had to do, in Edinburgh. Upon the whole, 
we conceive the friends of this estimable person to 
have completely and triumphantly made out their 
case in his defence. 

Such being our impression, we cannot but regret 
that Mr Lockhart should have deformed his otherwise 
most agreeable and valuable book by what must now 
appear as so injuriously misrepresenting an innocent 
man. And not only this, but, by giving way to 
the erroneous impressions which existed in his mind, 
he has caused the exposure of a series of details in 
Scott’s life. which will for ever vulgarise his name to a 
certain extent, and may even be said—wanting the 
explanations which he alone could have given them— 
to do something worse than this. For our part, since 
these things want the explanations of the party, we 
pass them by as charges altogether. We know 
enough of great and good in Scott, to be assured that 
he could have explained them. But they will have 
a depreciatory effect with the many. ‘To conclude, 
it is distressing for a friend of Scott, as we had the 
honour in some humble measure to be, to consider 
how exquisitely painful the whole affair would have 
been to himself. Through his whole life, he main- 
tained an unsullied reputation, and shone above other 
men in nothing more than in his keeping himself free 
from all low personal squabblings. ‘Thus to have 
so many of his most delicate personal and domestic 
affairs harrowed up and anaiel over before the pub- 
lic, is almost enough to bring him back in indignant 
re-animation from the grave. 


CURIOSITY-HUNTERS. 
Tne following sketch of a remarkable class of beings 
termed Virtuosos, or Curiosity-hunters, is from the 
“ Pictures of the French, drawn by themselves,”’* and 
is, in our apprehension, as graphic and piquante as that 
of the Horticulturist, which we lately quoted. 

“ Adjacent to the ‘ Bourse, that splendid edifice, 
raised by the genius of modern architects, with the 
assistance of Greek patterns, and numerous masons 
and stone-cutters, stands a smaller building, which 
might be easily taken for a tenement of trivial impor- 
tance, did not large placards inform you that it is the 
Auction Mart, frequented by the public brokers. In 
that place, sacred to the Company of Auctioneers, 
every thing is put up to be bid for, every thing is to 
be sold—from travelling-carriages down to the auto- 
graph letters of Ninon de l’Enclos. Morning and 
evening the Auction Mart is open to the public; every 
one may inspect the articles to be disposed of ; all are 
at liberty to crowd round the desks of the brokers, 
and indulge themselves in the pleasure of augmenting, 
by a few francs or centimes only, the marketable value 
of the greatest as well as of the most insignificant 
reputation possessed by artists, statesmen, or simple 
mechanies. 

It is in the Auction Mart that we meet with those 
isolated characters—those really remarkable indivi- 
duals of the present age, who alone possess a certain 
originality peculiar to themselves, and who alone dis- 
dain to mix with the common herd, in order that they 
may seek those paths, the grass of which is untrodden 
by the feet of the multitude. These remarkable be- 
ings are the lovers of virtfi—and by this phrase I mean 
to embrace all those whom a passion for antiquarian 
research, and a desire to obtain a collection or museum 
more or less considerable, of things fabricated by 
human industry, or formed by the supernal energies 
of the great Creator, have launched into an arena 
where the victims of a ruling predilection are in a 
constant state of agitation. 

As it is necessary to proceed methodically in all 
things, I shall begin by stating that there are three 
kinds—three species of antiquaries. 

The first is the Virtuoso whose appearance is wild 
and uncultured, dirty and ragged | rom head to foot, 
with black nails, unshaven , uncombed hair, 
battered hat, and capacious pockets always full. This 
is the true Virtuoso—the antiquary who collects for 
the sake of the collection. 

The second class comprises those merchants who 
move in good society—those dealers in curiosities— 
those tradesmen whose servants wear laced liveries, and 
whose carriages are haply adorned with armorial bear- 
ings—whose manners, lan , and habits, are those 
of the true Virtuoso, but * only disburse their 
money for the sake of large gains. 

The third species is the fashionable Virtuoso—he who 


* At present in the course of being published in with 
illustrative engravings, by W. 8. Orr and Company, 


constitutes himself a Virtuoso, in order to keep pace with 
the age, and like his acquaintances, a drawing- 
room fitted up in the style of the times of Louis XV., a 

dressing-room in the fashion of the Renaissance, a dining- 

room of the fourteenth century, with some Toledo blades, 

a few shields, the morion of a Covenanter, a cup in which 

he drinks when with his friends, a few Flemish jugs in 

blue and grey earthenware, and three Gothic windows 

which intercept the rays of the sun, and only admit 

through the casement a yellow, red, or blve light, that 

confers upon his features the hue of a yellow fever, scar- 

latina, or cholera morbus, should he only place himself 

in the way of the sunbeam which falls, thus disguised, 

upon his arm-chair. 

Every Virtuoso must necessarily belong to one of the 
three classes which I have just deseribed: the Eccentrie 
Virtuoso, the Speculating Virtuoso, and the Fashionable 
Virtuoso. Amongst the votaries of the first class—those 
true poets of their kind—the most celebrated is an old 
man, dry, wrinkled, shabby, slovenly dressed in a spe- 
cies of brownish greatcoat, with his head covered by a 
black silk skull-cap, above which bulges out an enormous 
hat, of dubious colour, greasy about the brim, greasy in 
the crown, greasy in the band, greasy inside, greasy all 
over. This hat for the last thirty years has regularly 
accompanied its master to all the auctions, and attends 
upon him, whatever be the state of the weather, in his 
walks on the quays, and to the houses of all the dealers 
in rubbish and curiosities. This hat and this man are 
known by the name of De Menussard. M.de Menussard 
possesses a most splendid collection of Sevres porcelain, 
made of soft clay. At his house—in his cupboards, in 
his closets, in his boxes—are concealed, as it were in a 
tomb, whole sets, traysful, and vases of Sévres porcelain, 
made of soft clay, with the ground or borders of deep 
blue, light blue, turquoise blue, emerald green, or pink. 
After two years of research, perseverance, and anxiety, 
he bade for an emerald-green dinner-service, which had 
belonged to the Prince de Rohan, and purchased it at 
the public auction rooms on the Place de la Bourse for 
30,000 franes. A little tray of a dark blue colour, con- 
taining five cups and saucers, and bearing the initials and 
escutcheons of King Louis XV., did not cost him less 
than 12,000 franes. It is, however, necessary to observe, 
that each of the cups and saucers of that tray was orna- 
mented with medallions, upon which were portraits of 
the principal court ladies of the French Sardanapalus. 

M. de Menussard is rich, well educated, and well born; 
he lives alone, shut up with his china-ware. He has 
neither carriages nor livery servants: an old female acts 
as his housekeeper. His toilet, his food, and his lodging, 
cost him but little. He never goes to the theatre; he 
has no friend ; and he has never travelled farther than 
Sevres. Nor to Sevres has he journeyed more than once; 
and then he returned home on foot, fatigued, muddy, wet 
by the rain to the very skin, furious against the manu- 
factory at Sevres, against the age itself, and exclaiming, 
with indignation, ‘ There is neither religion nor creed 
now upon earth !—every thing is destroyed !—a decline 
—a total decline! To think that one of the glories of 
France has been suffered to fall into decay! The bar- 
barians—the Goths—the Visigoths—not to manufacture 
any thing more of soft clay! Hard clay—nothing but 
hard clay! It is enough to make the hair stand upon 
one’s head!’ From that day, does any one dare to speak 
to him about the modern Sevres porcelain, he shrugs up 
his shoulders, and a bitter smile plays upon his lips; but 
he does not utter a single word! The soft clay is every 
thing to him. When he cannot leave his lodgings, when 
the shops where curiosities are sold are closed, or when 
there is no auction to take place throughout Paris, it is 
then that M. de Menussard shuts himself up in the most 
secluded of his apartments. One by one he extracts from 
their cupboards, from their boxes, all his beautiful china, 
his plates, his dishes, his blue, pink, or green cups, or 
those with nosegays, medallions, or of a white or coloured 
ground: he contemplates them with admiration and with 
tenderness. Armed with a soft and fine piece of flannel, 
he wipes, he polishes, he caresses them: and then, when 
their toilet is thus completed, he talks to them, he con- 
verses with them, he questions them. 

He only knows one thing—only loves, adores, cherishes 
one object—and that is the soft clay of Sevres. The 
rest of the world may fall in, crumble, and he would not 
pay attention to the ruins. He never reads a newspaper; 
he is not an elector; does not belong to the National 
Guard, nor to any thing of that kind ; he is the admirer 
of the soft clay of Sevres. This passion for collecting 
curiosities—this mania—this idolatry of the soft clay of 
Sévres—-have exiled, as it were, M. de Menussard from 
the rest of the human species, from his fellow-creatures, 
and from all mundane sentiments; they have rendered 
him selfish, stern, and inflexible in his resolutions, and 
miserly in every thing, save the purchase of the soft clay 
of Sevres. He entertains no compassion for the poar : 
the recital of a great misfortune extracts not a tear from 
his eye. He would see a whole quarter of the town 
burning before he would stir an inch from his own door, 
or suffer himself to experience the slightest emotion at 
the catastrophe ; but if one of his cups, one of his plates, 
or one of his vases, were to break, his lashes would be 
bathed in tears; groans and complaints would escape 

his bosom ; he would find in his heart a mine of 
poetic treasure to deplore the loss of his cup, his plate, 
or his vase; and he would be lost in astonishment were 
the rest of the world to remain insensible to his anguish. 
He would be capable of killing the man that should break 
the smallest icle of his possessions in soft clay. In 
fine, he would traverse conflagrations, purgatories, and 
the regions below, to save the smallest saucer of soft 
clay that might be in danger of destruction; and he 
would not put his feet into water to save a drowning 
child! Love is a passion which renders ferocious those 
who experience it. M. de Menussard, with his black 
silk skull-eap, his greasy hat, his a coat, his upright 
and tarnished hair, his beard but indifferently cared for, 
his hands chilled by perpetual contact with earthenware, 
andl Mo wenn-eut checs, is perhaps, of all lovers and ad- 
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mirers of this age, the most fervent, the most sincere, the 
most true, the most enthusiastic, and, on that account, 
the most excusable in his selfishness and ferocity. 

By the side of M. de Menussard may invariably be en- 
countered, at the Auction Mart on the Place de la Bourse, 
a celebrated collector of autographs, who possesses the 
writing of all but within the last 
month he has labou under a mortal affliction—ten 
lines of Moliére’s own writing escaped him, and became 
the property of a celebrated English amateur. He will 
not recover the shock ; his days are numbered ; he hears 
nothing, sees nothing, but walks about like a miserable 
wretch on whom some inveterate fatality is heavily 
weighing. He considers himself as a dishonoured indivi- 
dual: his collection of autographs was once reputed to 
be the finest of all collections existing, and now it is only 
the second in rank. 

M. de Menussard shrugs up his shoulders when he sees 
the collector of autographs: he even says that he is mad. 

And, indeed, the Virtuoso in autographs, like the Vir- 
tuoso in soft clay, the Virtuoso in pictures, and all other 
amateurs who carry their love of one thing to the passion 
of collecting tl d peci of the adored object, 
may be easily classed amongst the insane portions of 
those afflicted with monomania. They are harnessed to 
a single idea, and see nothing beyond it ; for all the uni- 
verse, and existence itself, are concentrated in the one 
idea which they pursue, and are pursued by. 

There are unknown collectors of every kind, and of 
every species. All Paris must remember that celebrated 
Viscount, who made a collection of the most famous red 
hair. Another subject to the monomania of making col- 
lections, and who was laughed at by all the world, 
amassed a complete museum of the smallest female shoes 
that it was possible for him to procure, They might be 
seen at his house, arranged upon shelves, and ticketed 
like volumes in a library. He was acquainted with all 
living and all dead feet: a handsome foot, with a neat 
shoe, transported him with admiration. He would con- 
sider himself a neglectful guardian were he not to know 
the female who possessed that pretty foot; he would 
make all manner of inquiries concerning her; would 
write to her, to put her in the way of preserving her 
charming foot; would implore her not to use shoes too 
tight for her; would point out the species of leather she 
should order her shoemaker to use for her; and would 
conclude by soliciting, as the sole recompense for so much 
trouble, a pair of shoes for his collection—his museum— 
his treasury ! 

Lord D—— loves nothing but snuff-boxes; he has a 
—— of all kinds, and each is exceedingly precious. 

e has divided them into three classes: the boxes of 
celebrated men, the boxes ornamented with images or 
paintings, and the boxes of curious materials or work- 
manship. - He has sacrificed considerable sums to this 
really remarkable collection. He boasts with pride of 
being able to exhibit to the curious in such matters six 
real Llurembergs—more than the number possessed by 
the late king of England, George IV., who was particularly 
fond of snuff-boxes and of Blarembergs. His collection 
of Petitots is almost as fine as that of the king of France; 
and all his Petitots have retained their original settings, 
of the latter years of Louis XIV.—a period when they 
were encrusted in snuff-boxes, which served as royal 
presents. The late M. de B——,‘a great collector of 
enamels, endeavoured for a long time to persuade Lord 
D—— to dispose of two little enamellings of Limoges, of 
a certain —. and faultless in design, which adorned a 
small snuff-box that was reputed to have belonged to M. 
Abel Poisson, the brother of the Marquise de Pompadour, 
and superintendant of finances in the reign of Louis 
XV. ; but Lord D—— never disposes of, nor exchanges, 
a single thing. His entire collection of snuff-boxes is 
contained in a case which travels, dwells, and sleeps, if 
not absolutely with, at least near him. Lord D—— has 
undertaken two geome He to St Petersburg to procure the 
snuff-box which formerly belonged to Catherine the Great, 
and which served as a species of frame for the portrait of 
Potemkin. Lord D—— has bequeathed all his snuff- 
boxes to a grand-nephew, upon the single condition that 
they are never to be disposed of, and that they should be 
tended with all the honours and care which they deserve. 
An annual income of L.1000 sterling accompanies this 
as poem in order to recompense the legatee for his trouble, 
and secure a continuation of those luxuries and comforts 
which the boxes have so great a right to demand. 

It would require, not a volume, but many hundreds of 
volumes, to describe and analyse the different tastes of 
curiosity-hunters—to paint in true colours, and depict in 
a faithful manner, this eccentric class of individuals, 
These species of Diogenes, shut up in their tubs, demand 
nothing better of the world than permission to enjoy in 
freedom the light of their sun—their predilection—their 
Vada—their monomania! One of those happy beings— 
those lunatics—those martyrs to a single idea—lived 
five-and-twenty years shut up with mummies; he saw 
nothing but mummies; and he at length looked upon 
them as animated creatures, living like the rest of the 
world, as his neighbours lived. To each had he given a 
name, by which he knew, caressed, and cherished it. To 

such a pitch did he carry his folly, that he eventually fell 
in love with a hideous corpse enveloped in bandages ; its 
countenance wearing a horrible ex ion; its lips and 
cheeks black, d, faded, and dried up. He pre- 
tended that this wretched object was no other than the 
daughter of Pharaoh II., and that the box which con- 
tained it revealed its royal origin and death through the 
medium of hieroglyphic desig A meeting of learned 
men took place ; and it was unanimously agreed that the 
mummy should be elevated to the rank of a royal 
mummy, and of a sacred mummy. From that moment, 
the Virtuoso, its master, entertained towards this mummy 
a greater attachment than for any of her sister mummies. 
He dreamt of that young princess: he saw her, in his 
dreams, playing with the waters at the source of the 
Nile, and followed by the green crocodiles, which she 
attracted by her sweet voice from the river. Indeed, 
never did lover adore his mistress as the Virtuoso loved 
his mummy, For some time he was scarcely seen: he 


shut himself up with the daughter of Pharaoh IL, and 
poured forth his soul in respectful adoration at the feet 
of her dumb Royal Highness. One morning, after a cold 
and wet night, the Virtuoso found his mummy lying upon 
the grow The sacred bandages were loosened; the 
form of his beauty appeared to him unveiled for the first 
time, but broken and spoiled; the fall it had experienced 
had ground it almost to powder. He endeavoured to 
raise and readjust one upon another the sad remains; but 
—oh horror !—the Virtuoso became suddenly aware that 
his Egyptian princess was a man! This was for him a 
mortal blow—a nameless sorrow : he languished for some 
time, and died at last. and was interred in the coffin of 
his loveliest mummy !” 


THE EMULATIVE PRINCIPLE. 
Tue article entitled “ Hints respecting Mental Ability,” 
which appeared in Number 397, has called forth some 
remarks from an esteemed friend, which we think caleu- 
lated to enforce some of the doctrines there laid down. 
After a few complimentary sentences, the writer thus 
proceeds :— 

“ Every person must have observed the general anxiety of 
parents that theirchildren should excel those of others, A 
boy is sent to school, not unfrequently at an age when his 
tender frame renders every exercise of his mind preju- 
dicial to his health, and when he stands more in need of 
the rein than the spur; in this state his feeling of emu- 
lation is easily wrought upon from his own innate love of 
superiority, while the flame is fanned by his observing the 
pleasure it gives his parents ; as he advances in years, his 
studies increase in difficulty, and this feeling is fostered 
in the same proportion, until it becomes the ruling pas- 
sion; the attainment of knowledge for its own sake is 
in some measure lost sight of, and its chief value appears 
to consist in its being the means of obtaining distinction. 
Let us consider how this process must inevitably termi- 
nate. I must premise, however, lest I be misunderstood, 
that 1 do not object to the bestowal of rewards for Post- 
tive merits for the correct performance of any given 
task; this is a principle quite in accordance with the na- 
ture of things. My object is to show that it is perni- 
cious to bestow rewards for excellence which is merely 
comparative. 

Let us take the case of many of our public academies 
in any of the three kingdoms. A prize is proposed for the 
greatest number of lines committed to memory, of ori- 
ginal verses composed, or of pages translated in Greek, 
Latin, or French; here a boy actuated by the ambition 
more or less natural to every one, is never Jed to say to 
himself, “ How can I use my powers of mind so as to be 
able to render that account of them for which I am respon- 
sible ?” but, “ How shall I be able to outstrip my com- 
petitors? I must ascertain how much each of them is 
likely to do, and then I shall know when I have done 
enough.” The natural effect of all this is to create the 
feeling of envy and jealousy, if his rivals completely out- 
strip him, or of redoubled exertion, if there be any pro- 
spect of his overtaking and surpassing them. Bodily 
exercise, so essential to the preservation of health, is ne- 
glected ; the midnight oil is not spared; natural rest 
is abridged ; the little sleep he does allow himself is 
disturbed by nervous excitement ; the restorative power 
ceases to perform its functions ; dyspepsia, with all its 
fearful attendants, ensues ; and the mind, once vigorous 
and healthy, becomes completely shattered; and, what is 
deeply to be deplored, it is the most highly gifted that are 
in greatest danger: those of moderate talents, having no 
hope of attaining the envied summits of literary fame, are 
content to move along with calm but steady progress, 
With reference to the dangers of over-stimulation, the 
evidence of Dr Farre, before a committee of the House of 
Commons in 1832, is well worthy of an attentive perusal. 
I subjoin the following extracts from it :— 

“ A physician always has respect to the preservation of 
the restorative power, because, if once this be lost, his 
healing office is at an end... . The ordinary exertions 
of man run down the circulation every day of his life, and 
the first general law of his nature by which God (who is 
not only the giver, but also the preserver and sustainer, 
of life) prevents man from destroying himself, is the 
alternating of day and night, that repose may succeed 
action. . . . Man, possessing a superior nature, is borne 
along by the very vigour of his mind, so that the injury 
of continued diurnal exertion and excitement on his 
animal system, is not so immediately apparent as it is in 
the brute; but in the long-run he breaks down more 
suddenly ; it abridges the length of his life. . . . I have 
frequently observed the premature death of medical men 
from continued exertion. I have advised the clergyman, as 
his Sabbath, to rest on one of the ordinary days of the 
week ; it forms a continual prescription of mine.” In an a 

dix to the above evidence, as reprinted by the Scottish 
[ka’s Day Society, Dr Farre writes :—* The short life of 
over-stimulation is not a merry but a miserable one, and 
the shortened life of over-exertion, before its close, is fol- 
lowed not by ease and enjoyment, but by the living death 
of torpor. e effect of forcing the mind is as ruinous to 
the body as it is destructive of the end for which it is so 
inordinately exercised, for, as torpor of the body from 
over-labour is marked by a sluggish condition of all the 
corporeal functions, so the torpor of mind consequent on 
its over-exertion, is attended with the like inaction of all 
the sensorial powers which belong to the mere animal 
portion of the mind of man. It occurs in men of every 
rank who over-think, as well as in those who over-act or 
over-stimulate, and in an increased ratio when the latter 
fatal habit is used to force the labour of the former. 
It is found in the sovereign, the legislator, the lawyer, 
the clergyman, the physician, the warrior, the student, 
or aspirant after honours, the merehant, the manufactu- 
rer, the artisan, and the labourer: in all, in proportion to 
their measure of talent and o foing, is this slow and 


miserable but premature death, instead of a green old | 
age, too frequently found.”* 

These observations of an eminent physician, of more 
than thirty years’ experience, cannot be read without 
advantage. There is, doubtless, great danger of men 
contracting habits of indolence ; but in the present age 
of competition and over-stimulation, there is even 
danger of running to the opposite extreme, and ending in 
a second childhood, if not worse. Our great objection 
to academic emulation, practically, is, that it is the means 
of establishing those habits which, in mature life, work 
such great evil. * * 

Being a clergyman, it may not be improper for me to 
make a few remarks on the theology of the question. 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” is the law 
prescribed by God to man. If I strive to outstrip my 
neighbour, my obedience to this law is impossible; the 
very entertaining of such a motive is a positive violation 
of this rule. Instead of cherishing any delight at seeing 
myself in advance, my duty clearly is to do all in my 
power to assist him in making the same progress wit! 
myself; nor is it enough to perform the outward act of 
doing what may tend to this ; I am required to be actu- 
ated by the feeling of pleasure in doing it, and of pain in 
seeing him fall short of it. It is on this principle St Paul, 
in the inspired volume, condemns emulation, and classes 
it with the grossest sins of our nature. Whenever such 
a condition of genuine Christian feeling has been attained, 
envy and jealousy, and with all the kindred passions that 
torture the bosom of fallen man, will obviously cease to 
exist ; and were such motives generally prevalent, the face 
of society would be completely changed. 

1 may be asked, after all that has been stated, What 
do I propose to be done? My answer is ready and brief. 
Let parents beware of expressing satisfaction with their 
children merely because they have surpassed others, or 
of holding out such an object as one to be desired by 
them ; on the contrary, let them teach their children to 
rejoice in the good of others, and express their approba- 
tion of them only when they have done something actu- 
ally good in itself. 

Again, in schools or universities, I should recommend 
the more general adoption and more extensive applica- 
tion of the principle involved in the good old practice of 
granting degrees; let a standard be laid down, varying 
according to the place, age, and circumstances of the par- 
ties; let certain subjects of examination, or text-books, 
be fixed upon in any department ; and let all who have 
acquitted themselves in a satisfactory manner, when exa- 
mined at the end of their course, be classed as M. L., 
M.G., M. M., &e., Master of Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
&e. With such a plan there might be a thousand, or 
there might only be one; the evils to which we have 
alluded as arising from estimating merits comparatively, 
would be obviated, and the public would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that an individual so designated, had, 
in the opinion of competent judges, acquired a definite 
amount of knowledge of certain subjects, and not merely 
that he was superior to others, which might either imply 
great merit or none at 


LETTER OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Tur following is a copy of a letter written by Benjamin 
Franklin, to M. Le Roy, a French gentleman in Paris, 
and which we believe has never before been in print. 
The original, from which we copy, is in the hands of Sir 
John Robison, Edinburgh. 


Lonnon, January 31, 1769. 

Dear Sm—I received your obliging favour of Nov. 15. 
I presented your compliments to Sir John Pringle, who 
was glad with me to hear of your welfare, and desired 
me to offer his best respects whenever I wrote ¢o you. 
The Farmer’s Letters were written by one Mr Dickinson 
of Philadelphia, and not by me, as you seem to supp 
I only caused them to be reprinted here with that little 
preface, and had no other hand in them, except that I 
see some of my sentiments formerly publish are col- 
lected and interwoven with thuse of others and his own, 
by the author. I am glad they afforded you any amuse- 
ment. It is true, as you have heard, that troops are 
posted in Boston, on the pretence of preventing riots and 
protecting the custom-house officers; but it is also true 
that there was no intention among the people there to 
oppose the landing of these troops, or to resist the exe~ 
cution of the law by arms. The riots talked of were 
sudden, unpremeditated things, that happened only 
among a few of the lower sort. Their plan of 
war on this country is of a different kind. It is to be a 
war on commerce only, and consists in an absolute deter- 
mination to buy and use no more of the manufactures of 
Britain till the act is repealed. This is already agreed 
to by four provinces, and will be by all the rest in the 
ensuing summer. Eleven ships now here from Boston 
and New York, who would bave carried, one with an- 
other, L.50,000 sterling each in goods, are going away in 
their ballast, as the parliament seems determined not to 

1. I am inclined to think, however, that it will 
alter its mind before the end of the session. Otherwise 
it is to be feared the breach will grow wider by succes- 
sive indiscretions on both sides. 

The subject you propose to me, the consequences of 
allowing a free exportation of corn, the advantages or 
disadvantages of the Concurrence, &c., is a very extensive 
one; and I have been, and am at present, so much oceu- 


* That the same law regulates the expending of mere bodily 
power in the lower animals, appears from the following interest- 
ing note appended to the reprint of Dr Farre’s evidence :— 

«* Mr Bianconi of Clonmel, in Ireland, whose establishment 
of ‘ day cars’ run during six days of the week over two 
miles of country in Ireland, and who is also contractor for carry- 
ing the royal mail in cars over seven hundred miles of cross 
roads, gives in evidence this result of his experience, ‘ That a 
horse can run ten miles per day for six days of the week better 
than eight miles per day seven days of the week.’” He simply 
remarks thereupon, ‘‘ I am persuaded that man wiser 


than his Maker.” 
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with our American affairs, as that, if I were ever so 
capable of handling it, I have not time to engage in it at 
present to any purpose. I think, however, with you, 
that the true principles of commerce are yet but little 
understood, and that most of the 
arrets and edicts of princes and states, ng to com- 
merce, are political errors, solicited and obtained by 

iculars for private interest, under the pretext of pub- 


good, 

The bearer of this, Captain Overy, is a particular friend 
of mine, who now only passes through Paris for Lyons 
and Nice, but in his return may stay in your city some 
time. He is a gentleman of llent cl ter and 

merit, and as such I beg leave to recommend him 
to your civilities and advice, which may be of great ser- 
vice to him, as he is quite a stranger in Paris.— With the 
greatest esteem and respect, I am, dear sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 
B. Frankiin. 


Your English is extremely good ; but if it is more easy 
for you to write in French, do not give yourself the 
trouble of writing in English, as | understand your French 
perfectly well. 


THE BOATMAN OF THE PENTLAND 
FIRTH. 


THE remote though picturesque and beautiful estate 
of Melsetter is situated in the pees of Walls, in one 
of the Orkney Islands named Hoy. The surrounding 
scenery cannot fail to strike the most listless cbserver 
with admiration and awe. It presents the singular 
combination of lofty rock, heath-clad mountain, cul- 
tivated ocean, lake, and bay. On the north, the 
Hoy Hills rise in rapid succession, each seeming to vie 
with the other in height. About the centre, and at 
the foot of these ranges of hills, are two very pretty 
little lakes, with a limpid stream winding its lonely 
way to the sea. From the House of Melsetter to the 
romantic fishing hamlet of Rackwick, is an uninter- 
rupted series of stupendous rock scenery, occasionally 
exceeding five hundred feet in height, sometimes per- 
pendicular and smooth, in other places rent, shivered, 
and broken down in huge fragments, occasionally over- 
hanging the deep, and frowning on the stormy surges 
of the Pentland Firth. From Rackwick to Hoymouti, 
facing the Atlantic Ocean, this rock scene is conti- 
nued without any interruption. 

See Hoy’s old Man! * whose summit bare 

Pierces the dark blue fields of air ; 

Based in the sea, his fearful form 

Glooms like the spirit of the storm ; 

An ocean Babel, rent and worn 

By time and tide—all wild and lorn ; 

A giant that hath warred with heaven, 

Whose ruined scalp seems thunder-riven ; 

Whose form the misty spray doth shroud ; 

‘Whose head the dark and hovering cloud ; 

Around his dread and louring mass, 

In sailing swarms the sea-fow] pass ; 

But when the night-cloud o'er the sea 

Hangs like a sable canopy, 

And when the flying storm doth scourge 

Around his base the rushing surge, 

Swift to his airy clefts they. soar, 

And sleep amid the tempest’s roar, 

Or with its howling round his 

Mingle their drear and dreamy shrick ! 

Towards the south and east is an extensive culti- 
vated plain, the shores of which form part of the fine 
aud commodious harbour of Longhope, well known as 
a place of safe retreat for vessels passing through the 
Pentland Firth, so famous for the rapidity of its cur- 
rent, and so great a terror to mariners of almost every 
rey During the last war it was no uncommon 
thing for a fleev of upwards of a hundred vessels 
to set sail together from this harbour, and a fine sight 
it was to behold so many ships spreading their canvass 
to the breeze, and moving majestically along the shores 
of the island. It was while contemplating the above 
scenery, one stormy morning in the month of Septem- 
ber, a few years ago, from the windows of the House 
of Melsetter, that I descried some ships in the Pent- 
land Firth, which, with the aid of a ¢' I soon dis- 
covered to be whale-ships on their way home from 
Davis’ Straits. One of them had a signal flying for a 
boat to land some of the crew, natives of the island. 
The sea at the time was running tremendously high ; 
the wind and tide, directly opposed to each other, 
seemed contending as if to decide which should obtain 
the mastery, and thus caused the sea to boil up in 
solid columns to a great height, and the spray to fly 
about in all directions. The only thing which could 

ibly have led the people on board to expect a boat 
such a storm, must have been an impression that 
no storm would scare away Orkney boatmen. In this 
impression they were right, for no sooner was the 
i observed than a boat was launched, in which 
four men attempted to proceed to the ship ; but, alas! 
the storm proved too severe for even Orkney seamen. 
In the midet of a dangerous eddy she was so beset 
with the wind, tide, and boiling of the sea, as to be 
= all management, and in a few minutes went down. 
immediately hurried to the beach, and shall never 
t the scene of distress which there presented 
itself. The mournful cries of the wives, children, and 
relatives of the drowning men, would have softened 
down a heart of adamant. Within speaking reach 
of the shore, yet beyond the power of mortal man to 
afford any aid, the men were distinctly seen in the water 
bravely trying to right the boat by cutting away the 


* A singslar pillar of rock, so named by mariners, who fancied 
that it bore @ sesemblance, in certain points of view, to an old 


masts ; but they failed in the attempt. One of them 
waved his hat towards the shore, and was faintly 
heard exclaiming, “Oh, my wife and children!” This 
was far too much for his wife, who in the agony | 
of grief would have — into the sea, but for the 
protection of the pre who had hastened to the 
scene of distress. ‘The storm continued to rage with 
unabated fury, and the unfortunate boatmen sank to 
rise no more. 

A few minutes after the sad catastrophe, a boatman, 
a native of the island, so celebrated for his prowess at 
sea as to be termed amphibious, determined to make a 
second attempt to go to the vessel, at rather a more 
sheltered point. tle fortunately succeeded in gain- | 
ing the ship, and returned safely to land with the men 
who had disembarked. ‘This individual has been known 
to lie out in the Pentland Firth for nights together, 
in an open boat, and alone, during the most stormy 
weather. While, in a few days, di us accounts 
at sea would be quite current, he with his boat would 
return to land perfectly skaithless ; hence he is also 
supposed, by the more superstitious of the islanders, 
to be under the special protection of some supernatural 
being. I once made a passage with him, during which 
he related some of his sea exploits—wonderful to any 
one but himself—with the greatest coolness. He may 
be truly considered as no unworthy representative 
of Neptune, or one would be almost inclined to pro- 
nounce him to be Neptune himself incarnate. I be- 
lieve, however, his “ hair-breadth escapes” are solely 
owing to a thorough knowledge of the various intricate 
tides and eddies of the Firth, in conjunction with ex- 
pert boatmanship. Here, then, lives a hero of no or- 
dinary stamp, but one of whose existence no note has 
ever been taken. Useful, however, in his station, and 
happy in the services which he is permitted to render 
to his unfortunate fellow-creatures, what benefit could 
— from worldly honour, or the fleeting breath 

‘ame 


SONG OF THE HIGHLAND DROVER, 
RETURNING FROM ENGLAND. 
Now fare thee well, England; no farther Ill roam, 
But follow my shadow that points the way home ; 
Your gay southern shores shall not tempt me to stay, 
For my Maggy’s at home, and my children at play ! 
Tis this makes my bonnet sit light on my brow, 
Gives my sinews their strength, and my bosom its glow. 
Farewell, mountaineers! my companions, adieu; 
Soon, many long miles when I'm sever'd from you, 
1 shall miss your white horns on the brink of the burn, 
And o’er the rough heaths, where you'll never return: 
But in brave English pastures you cannot complain, 
While your Drover speeds back to his Maggy again. 
O Tweed ! gentle Tweed, as I pass your green vales, 
More than life, more than love, my tir’d spirit inbales ; 
There Scotland, my darling, lies full in my view, 
With her bare-footed lasses and mountains so blue: 
To the mountains away; my heart bounds like the hind; 
For home is so sweet, and my Maggy so kind. 
As day after day I still follow my course, 
And in fancy trace back every stream to its source, 
Hope cheers me up hills, where the road lies before 
O’er hills just as high, and o’er tracks of wild moor; 
The keen polar star nightly rising to view ; 
But Maggy's my star, just as steady and true. 
O ghosts of my fathers! O heroes, look down! 
Fix my wandering thoughts on your deeds of renown, 
For the glory of Scotland reigns warm in my breast, 
And fortitude grows both from toil and from rest ; 
May your deeds and your worth be for ever in view, 
And may Maggy bear sons not unworthy of you. 
Love, why do you urge me, so weary and poor ? 
I cannot step faster, I cannot do more; 
I've pass’d silver Tweed ; c’en the Tay flows behind ; 
Yet fatigue I'll disdain ;—my reward I shall find ; 
Thou, sweet smile of innocence, thou art my prize ; 
And the joy that will sparkle in Maggy’s blue eyes. 
She'll watch to the southward ;—perhaps she will sigh, 
That the way is so long, and the mountains so high ; 
Perhaps some huge rock in the du-k she may sec, 
And will say in her fondness, ** That surely is he!” 
Good wife, you're deceiv'’d; I'm still far from my home: 
Go, sleep, my dear Maggy—to-morrow I'll come. 
—From Poems by Robert Bloom field. 


DUELLING AMONG THE ENGLISH. 

On this subject, the following occurs in the recently 
published Journal of a Persian Prince, detailing his resi- 
dence in England :—* The duel is allowed here. Some- 
times this happens in such circumstances as the following: 
—If a man should be at an assembly, and should have 
something said to him im or dis he who 
feels it to be such would at once leave the room. Then 
he will relate it to some friend, saying that he heard so 
and so, at such a place, in such a party, which he did not 
like at all. Then his friend will reply, ‘So and so per- 
haps did not intend to insult you; he might have said 
it by accident ; write a note, and I will carry it to him, 
and learn more fully.’ Then the plaintiff will write to 
him a respectful letter as follows :—* At such and such a 
day, at such an assemblage, I heard you say such words, 
which made my heart feel angry; please to lain to 
me what you meant.’ Then the friend will carry the note, 
and request an answer. If the object of the accused is not 
to insult him, he will write him an answer as follows :— 
* Upon my hononr I never intended to create any displea- 
sure in you, and should I have said any thing which you 
consider im , 1 now beg your pardon.’ Such an 
answer will settle the question. But, if otherwise, he will 
neither excuse himself nor beg pardon, but wiil answer 
as follows:—‘1 have received your letter, which I will 
thus answer: meet me on such a day, at such a place, 
and thereby you will be informed, and learn all the par- 
ticulars.’ This will give him to understand that the 
object is a duel. Then he informs his friends of it, and 
commences 


preparatiohs to meet his opponent: and like- 


wise the other will inform his friends that he has already 
appointed the time to fight with such aman. Then the 
friends of both endeavour to settle the ‘ion between 
them ; but, generally, this cannot be effected without 
fighting the duel. However, when all mediations fail, 
then the two individuals, accompanied by their respective 
friends as witnesses, meet at the appointed place. exactly 
at the fixed hour, which will be publ in the news- 

When the two come to this place with their 
pistols, then the friends use their utmost influence of 
mediation ; if at last all should be in vain, then they 
separate from each other a distance of twenty feet, and 
the signal will be given, when both fire. Then it becomes 
a matter of chance ; sometimes both of them are hit and 
perish, and aps no one is hit, or one dies, and the other 
is saved. us the question is finished ; this act is 


| mitted by their law, which does not condemn it, and it 


has been a well-known practice among the fools of this 
nation from the ancient times. It is quite similar to the 
old foolish custom of the heathens, who threw both the 

laintiff and defendant into the fire, believing that the 
— would only burn the criminal and not the innocent. 
Thus, also, these people believe that the bullet will not 
hit the innocent, and this old foolish custom is continued 
among the imprudent class of the Franks.” 


ADHESIVENESS OF TIMBER. 

At one of the sectional meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation, Mr Eaton Hodgkinson read a table of different 
species of wood, and the power which they ss to 
resist a force tending to crush them. The following are 
a few of the principal woods and number of pounds which 
they would sustain on the square inch, without sinking 
ome the pressure. The weight was applicd in all in- 
stances in the direction of the fibres. Yellow pine, 5375 
Ibs. ; cedar, 5674 Ibs. ; red deal, 5748 Ibs.: poplar, not 
quite dry, 4307 Ibs.; green larch, wet, 2301 Ibs. ; green 
larch, dry, 5368 Ibs. ; plum tree, green, 5364 Ibs. ; beech, 
rather green, 7733 lbs. ; beech, dry, 9363 Ibs. ; dry ash, 
9363 Ibs.; English oak, 5364 lbs.; Spanish mahogany, 
5198 Ibs. ; elm, 10,331 Ibs. ; box from 9365 to 10,000 Ibs. ; 
kingwood, 12,645 lbs.— Newspuper paragraph, 

THE SWELL MOB. 

That class of clegantly dressed London thieves usually 
called “the swell mob,” subsists chiefly by “ hustling,” 
or robbing in crowds. Six, eight, or ten of them, join 
forces, and go to a fair, market, or race-course. They soon 
mark a victiin ; they follow him till a push occurs, either 
accidentally by meeting a group of ae ony or iutention- 
ally made by themselves. Two go before the man, the 
others close up behind ; their victim is hemmed in, a 
push takes place, he is jostled and hustled about, the 
thieves ery out to those behind not to press so ; the press 
is increased ; the victim being surrounded, his pockets 
are presently turned inside out. No time is lost ; if he 
does not readily raise his hands, but kceps them in his 
pockets, or at his side, to guard his property. his hat gets 
a tip behind ; perhaps it is knocked over his eyes. To 
right his hat he raises his arms, nor does he get them 
down again till he is eased of every thing in his posses- 
sion. His fob and vest pockets are emptied by the thief 
standing beside him, and placing one arm against the 
chest of the dupe, by this means keeping his arms and 
head up, whilst with the other he unbuttons the coat 
and rifles the pockets ; the trousers kets and coat 
pockets are emptied by those behind; others behind 
them immediately take the property. When the gentle- 
man has been robbed, the signal is given to that effect ; 
the push subsides, The person immediately discovers 
his loss ; he looks about him, and is, in the language of 
the thieves, “stunned.” But no detection takes place ; 
the mob move away in different directions, and again as- 
semble and repeat their gaune.— Report of the Constabulary 
Force. In most instances, persons may guard against the 
depredations of these wretches, by avoiding crowds, and 
pursuing a steady pace in walking ; in short, by minding 
their own business. The victims of personal robbery in 
large towns, are with few exceptions people who are 
chargeable with some kind of impradence of behaviour. 

KNOW WHEN YOU ARE WELL OFF, 

A certain man, in the time of the khalif of Bagdad, laid 
claim to the gift of prophecy. They took him to the 
khalif, who asked him, * What sayest thou?” He said, 
* The angel Gabriel comes down to me once in every 
three days.” “ And what is the miraculous sign granted 
thee 2” said the khalif. The man replied, “* That my 
breath should have odour of the best musk.” The khalif 
pitied him, and said, * The brain of this poor fellow is 
unsettled ; take him to my kitchen, give him every day a 
pilaw, and a young and fat boiled fowl, and morning and 
evening let him have perfumed and medicated drinks.” 
After ten days he sent for him, and said, “ Oh, dervish, 
how is thy state?” He said “ Very ——, He, said, 
“ Does Gabriel yet descend to thee ?” He replied, * Yes; 
formerly he came once in the three days, but re 
ten days came or * What 
message did he bring?” He replied, “ He said to me, 
* thou art in an enstieat position ; take heed and move 
not lest thou lose it.’ "—Asiatie Journal. 


PEOPLE'S EDITIONS, 

The works most recently issued by Messrs Chambers 
in their series of Pzor.x’s Eprrions, are Guizot’s History 
of Civilisation in Europe, newly translated from the 
French, price ls. 4d. Stephens’s Incidents of Travel in 
Greece, Turkey, and Poland, price 1s. 10d. The same 
author’s Incidents of Travel in Eeypt. Arabia Petrea, 
and the Holy Land, price 1s. 10d., and Essays, Moral and 
Humorous, also Essays on Imagination and Taste, by 
Addison, price 3s. 3d. Altogether, twenty-nine works of 
approved excellence are now published, at the aggregate 
price of 34s. 8d.: the original prices of these works, as 
i amounted to L.27, 


Epinsurcn: Printed and Published by W. and R. Caamsers, 
19, Waterloo Place.—Agents, W. S. Onr, London; G. Younes, 
Dublin; J. Macixop, Glasgow; and sold by all booksellers. 
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